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Drink WHITE ROCK, an American 
water, sparkling, unsullied, delicious. Beot- 
tled in new, sterilized bottles—and bottled 
only at the spring in Waukesha, Wisconsin. 








Twentieth Century stomach _ troubles 
readily yield to this remarkably healthful 
water. It has truthfully been said: “ Drink 
WHITE ROCK—you'll live years longer.” 
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That men who go camping take Ivory Soap 
means more than the fact that Ivory is their 
favorite soap. 


It means that out there in the silent places, 
far from civilization, where each of the few neces- 
saries brought from home must do its part, Ivory 
Soap can be depended upon to do the cleansing. 













It tells you that wherever you may be, in camp 
or at home, you can look to Ivory Soap to answer 
every purpose. That you can use it for the toilet 
and for washing clothes and utensils equally 
well. That you can use it conveniently under any 
condition. 

Ivory Soap is so satisfactory because it is mild, 
— and of extraordinary quality, and because it 

oats. 


EIvory Soap...... It Floats 
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Last week President 
Taft returned to Con- 
gress three important 
measures without his approval. ‘The most 
important of these vetoes was that of the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropri- 
ation Bill. The President vetoed it for three 
reasons: because it.included an absurd civil 
service tenure provision, because it attempted 
to abolish the Commerce Court, and because 
it attached general legislation to an appro- 
priation bill. ‘The Outlook had already ex- 
pressed the hope that the President would 
veto this particular measure solely because 
of its civil service provision. We are glad 
that he has done so, even though this was 
but one of the reasons, and though his veto 
will hold up his own pay, that of every Fed- 
eral judge, every court employee, and every 
member of Congress. But, as the President 
well says, ‘the importance and absolute 
necessity of furnishing funds to maintain and 
operate the Government cannot be used by 
the Congress to force upon the Executive 
acquiescence in permanent legislation which 
he cannot conscientiously approve.” ‘The 
civil service tenure “ rider ”’ was tacked on 
to this appropriation bill because the pro- 
vision, standing by itself as a separate piece 
of legislation, could not have passed Congress. 
It was a cowardly attempt to secure patron- 
age at the expense of the merit system. It 
provided for the appointment of Government 
employees for a fixed term of seven years, 
at the expiration of which the reappointment 
should be at the discretion of the head of the 
Department to which they belong. At the 
end of a seven-year term a faithful clerk 
would thus be left absolutely at the mercy of 
his superiors. This would open the door to 
the grossest favoritism. It is a satisfaction 
to note that the House failed in its attempt 
to pass the bill over the President’s veto ; 
that eighteen Democrats followed Mr. Mann, 
the Republican floor leader, in support of 
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the President’s veto, and that the House has 
now eliminated the civil service provision. 
But this has not been the only attempt made 
by Congress to do by subterfuge what it 
could not hope to doopenly. Inthe Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill the Senate has ven- 
tured to insert a provision providing funds to 
employ two hundred and fifty extra pension 
clerks for at least one year, or more than 
that number of clerks for shorter periods, 
‘‘without complying with the requirements 
of the Civil Service Law.’’ If there could be 
any possible excuse for such a provision, it 
would be because the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was unable to supply an adequate force. 
The contrary is the case. ‘The Commission 
has upon its register a full complement of 
eligibles, and is prepared to certify from those 
registers for the necessary number of tem- 
porary clerks from whom selection may be 
made. If the bill with this provision were 
to become law, those who have taken the 
examinations and qualified for positions, and 
whose names are upon the Commission’s 
register, would be unjustly treated, for no 
appointments whatsoever would have to be 
made from the Commission’s lists. If the 
President has vetoed one bill largely because 
of an attempt in it to undermine by subter- 
fuge the civil service, he might well veto 
another bill for the same reason. 
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Conmein: The Weal The other measures ve 
and Steel Vetoes turned to Congress last 
week without the Presi- 

dent’s approval were the Wool Bill and the 
Steel Bill. This was expected, for a year ago 
the President had vetoed similar measures. 
The reason given by the President for last 
year’s wool veto was that the bill had been 
prepared before the Tariff Board’s report on 
the wool schedule was available. The rea- 
son for last week’s veto was that Congress 
had not passed a bill conformable to the 
895-897 
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Tariff Board’s findings. The President’s 
attitude, therefore, may seem consistent. He 
criticises the bill because it does not maintain 
the degree of protection necessary to offset 
the differences in cost of production here and 
abroad, most of its rates being so low, in 
his judgment, as to injure the wool-growing 
industry, to enforce idleness of much wool 
combing and spinning machinery and thou- 
sands of looms, and consequently to throw 
thousands of workers out of employment. 
The President, who has repeatedly declared 
the present wool schedule to be “ indefen- 
sible,” promises to sign a better-considered 
bill, and urges upon Congress “ that it do 
not adjourn without taking advantage of 
the plain opportunity thus substantially to 
reduce unnecessary existing duties.”” While 
the bill, as submitted, may be too drastic, the 
proposed duties come far nearer to meeting 
the idea of most people as to what is just 
than does the existing law. Proof of this 
came swiftly last week, for within two hours 
after the House had received the vetoed bill 
it repassed it over the veto. ‘Twenty-one 
Republicans voted with the majority, and no 
less than sixty failed to respond to their names 
on the roll call. It would thus seem as if the 
President’s sense of loyalty towards the ‘Tariff 
Board had made him lean back a little, and 
lose sight of the fact that his reason for dis- 
approval this year, while seemingly consistent 
with that of a year ago, is not nearly as strong 
or comprehensive. Neither is it consistent 
with his approval of the paper schedule of 
the Reciprocity Act—a schedule now in force 
in spite of the fact that it does not accord 
with the report of the Tariff Board. The 
Steel Bill as submitted by Congress met 
with a reception like that shown to the 
Wool Bill. In his message returning the 
Steel Bill the President stated the reasons 
for his disapproval to be because the meas- 
ure provided for revenue only, and took no 
account of protection to American indus- 
tries, because the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had refused public hearings on the bill, 
and because other allied industries worthy of 
separate classification were affected. At the 
same time he was not prepared to say that 
there were no items in the steel schedule 
which might not well be reduced, only they 
must not be done by the “ hasty methods ” 
pursued in the preparation of this bill, the 
result of which, if passed, would be “ vitally 
to affect, not only millions of workingmen 
and the families dependent on them, but hun- 
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dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of stocks 
of goods in the hands of storekeepers and 
distributers generally.” ‘The same procedure 
was adopted by the House as in the case of 
the Wool Bill. Sixteen Republicans joined 
the Democrats in passing the measure over 
the President’s veto, while the sixty Republi- 
cans who again were absent from the House 
contributed, by failing to respond. to their 
names, to the rebuke administered to a Re- 
publican President. 


The closing days of Con- 
gress are supposed to be 
given up mostly to the 
discussion of appropriation bills, and last 
week was no exception to this rule. The 
Army Appropriation Bill, replacing the one 
originally passed and vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, does not carry the provision of the 
original which would have legislated out of 
official life Major-General Leonard Wood, 
Chief of Staff of the army. As, however, 
the Senate has rejected, among other House 
provisions, that for a five-year term of 
enlistment, the bill has again gone to a 
conference between the two houses. As 
to the Naval Appropriation Bill, the Demo- 
crats continue at odds among themselves, 
although they have receded from the “no 
battle-ship programme ” adopted early in the 
session and confirmed by no less than four 
caucuses. The fifth caucus was held last 
week, and adopted a resolution to construct 
one battle-ship only. ‘This gradual awaken- 
ing to a sense of the realities was due pri- 
marily to Representative Sulzer, Chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. From 
no member is such leadership more proper 
or, indeed, more incumbent. As to the 
Pension Appropriation Bill, we have to 
report an almost incredible event. The 
Senate has actually yielded to the demands 
of the House for the abolition of the useless 
pension agencies throughout the United 
States. For many years Senate and House 
have locked horns regularly at each ses- 
sion over the advisability of abandoning 
seventeen of the pension agencies, leaving 
alone the one located in Washington, and 
requiring it to perform all the duties of 
distribution. On each occasion the Senators, 
jealous of the large patronage involved in the 
appointment of several hundred district clerks, 
have saved the agencies for the spoils system. 
This year, however, the House had a might) 
lever in the fact that, through delay in pass- 
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ing the Pension Appropriation Bill, the Pen- 
sion Bureau has now been facing the greatest 
financial stringency in its history. ‘The San 
Francisco agency has a balance of exactly 
seven cents, ‘and Detroit only four cents. 
Nearly nine million dollars is now due to pen- 
sioners. As the House would not recede 
from its position, the pensioners’ dire need 
finally forced the Senate to agree to abolish 
the seventeen agencies and also the-one ,in 
Washington, the work of distributing pay- 
ments to be performed by disbursing clerks 
in the Pension Bureau, the Senate receiving 
as a salve the abolishment of the offices five 
months hence instead of immediately. As 
to the Post-Office Appropriation Bill, we have 
also to record a striking event, namely, the 
passage of a comprehensive Parcels Post 
provision by the Senate, replacing the House 
measure, which provided only for a parcels 
post confined to the rural free mail delivery 
routes. The Senate parcels post plan is the 
well-known zone system, long advocated by 
Senator Bourne, of Oregon, Chairman of the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Though a parcels post is desirable, the effort 
to secure it by a “rider” is contrary to 
public interest. In this vicious practice of 
legislating by indirection the present Congress 
has been a conspicuous offender. 
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Another interesting event 
in the Senate last week 
was its passage of the Cot- 
ton Bill, already passed by the House. ‘The 
average reduction made by this bill in duties 
is about two per cent less than was the case 
in the measure vetoed by President ‘Taft a 
year ago. Thus the tariff legislation for this 
session has resulted. in the passage by both 
houses of the Wool, Steel, and Cotton Bills. 
The Sugar Bill and the Excise Bill (which is 
connected with it, though not, properly speak- 
ing, a tariff measure) are still deadlocked in 
conference. ‘The Chemical Bill passed by 
the House was killed by the Senate. ‘The 
most far-reaching action by the Senate, how- 
ever, was its passage of the bill already passed 
by the House to create a Commission on 
Industrial Relations. ‘The Commission is to 
consist of nine persons, three of whom shall 
be employers of labor, and three representa- 
tives of organized labor. Full authority is 
given to this Commission to summon wit- 
nesses and to compel them to testify ; and 
the Commission’s duty is to inquire into the 
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condition of labor in all industries, especially 
those carried on in corporate form. With 
regard to foreign relations, the Senate passed 
a bill last week forbidding the killing of 
seals on the United States rookeries for 
a period of ten years; and so, in the 
opinion of many, violating our treaties with 
Great Britain, Russia, and Japan. ‘Thus, 
while one house of Congress refuses to 
strengthen National defense by departing 
from the naval policy of two battle-ships a 
year, the other house proposes to flout for- 
eign opinion. As to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it became conspicuous last week by 
disagreeing with the Senate on the Panama 
Canal Bill, which, in consequence, went to 
conference. ‘lhe House insisted on treating 
alike all vessels, including our own, engaged 
in foreign commerce. In accepting this plan 
Congress has acted‘with a proper sense of 
what is the-duty of this country as a mem- 
ber of the family of nations. ‘The American 
people take special pride in having built the 
Panama Canal, and thus done what other 
nations have failed to do. ‘The Canal is a 
world achievement, and it ought to be held 
in trust for the benefit of the world. The 
meaning of the treaty by virtue of which the 
United States built the Canal is a matter 
of dispute ; but the moral obligation to put 
the vessels of foreign nations on the same 
plane as our own, so far as foreign com- 
merce is concerned, ought not to be a:matter 
of dispute ; for it rests not on the interpreta- 
tion of the treaty, but upon our trusteeship as 
a world power doing one of the great works 
of the world. ‘The House passed the Senate 
bill toregulate wirelesstelegraphy ; itnow goes 
to the President. We hope and expect that 
he will approve it. It is the outgrowth of 
one of the recommendations by the Senate 
Committee that investigated the “Vitanic dis- 
aster. It provides that passenger-carrying 
steamships must" have two operators, one of 
whom must be always on duty, and, further- 
more, that the wireless apparatus must be 
capable of sending messages a distance of at 
least a hundred miles, and of receiving them 
from a like distance. In sympathy with this 
the House also passed the Administration’s 
bill for Federal control of radio-communica- 
tion, placing all wireless stations under Gov- 
ernment regulation, and requiring all persons 
in the United States operating commercial 
radio-stations in inter-State commerce or with 
foreign nations, or upon any American vessel 
so engaged, to take out Federal licenses. 
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The House also passed the bill, urged by 
seamen in co-operation with the American 
Federation of Labor for many years, reliev- 
ing seamen from criminal proceedings for 
violating a contract of labor, leaving only the 
civil process as a remedy available to a per- 
son or corporation that desires to proceed 
against seamen. ‘Taking it all in all, last 
week, though in midsummer, was a_ busy 
and an eventful one for Congress. 
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Since the sessions of the 
National Convention were 
closed, there have been two 
popular elections involving National issues. 
‘They both thus acquire special interest from 
the fact that they indicate popular feeling 
and opinion during the progress of the Presi- 
dential campaign. One of these elections was 
held in Kansas. It wasa primary election to 
determine whether the electors pledged to 
Mr. Taft or the electors pledged to Mr. 
Roosevelt should be placed upon the Re- 
publican ballot. The returns show that the 
Progressive electors pledged to Mr. Roose- 
velt have swept the State by as large a 
plurality as was ever given to any candidate 
there. Coupled with the success of the Pro- 
gressive electors was also the success of other 
Progressive candidates. Next to the majority 
given to the Progressive electors was that 
received by the Progressive candidate for 
the gubernatorial nomination—Mr. Arthur 
Capper, publisher of the well-known Progress- 
ive daily newspaper, the Topeka “ Capital.” 
Likewise, the candidate of the Progressives 
for the Senatorship, Governor Stubbs, de- 
feated his opponent, the present Senator, Mr. 
Curtis. In the case of the Senatorship the 
result was determined by districts. The 
vote for Governor Stubbs indicates a 
majority of more than ten districts on 
joint ballot in the Legislature. ‘The indi- 
cations at the end of last week were that 
Governor Stubbs had also received a major- 
ity of the popular vote. In Kansas, there- 
fore, it seems indisputable that the Progress- 
ives have control of the Republican party. 
There can be no doubt that the Republican 
voters of Kansas wish to have the electors 
representing their State vote, not for Taft 
and Sherman, but for Roosevelt and John- 
son; and that they wish their representative 
in the Senate to be a Progressive. On the 
Democratic side the nominee for Governor is 
associated with neither wing of the party, and 
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the nominee for the Senatorship, though not 
identified especially with any faction, is a rail- 
way attorney. ‘The other election was held 
in Alaska to choose a delegate to represent 
that Territory in Congress. ‘The result was 
the re-election of the present delegate, James 
Wickersham, the candidate of the Progressive 
party. He had a plurality of some twelve 
hundred over his Republican, Democratic, and 
Socialist opponents. This is the first Con- 
gressional election to be held after the forma- 
tion of the Progressive party. The Progress- 
ives are not without reason in believing that 
this election is significant. 
.S2) 

sacs Vii ent ee New York City is deeply 
Graft Revelations ‘Stitred by the revelations 

of an alliance between the 
police and the promoters of vice and crime 
which have followed the Rosenthal murder. 
The District Attorney is apparently making 
remarkable progress, not only in the direction 
of securing the punishment of the murderers 
of Rosenthal, but toward uncovering the facts 
about the more serious evils of which the 
murder was an incident. One by one, not 
only the men who are supposed to have done 
the actual killing, but the men who were con- 
cerned in the arrangements for the murder, 
are finding their way into the city jails. Mr. 
Whitman is making haste slowly, but to 
every appearance surely; although, of course, 
the full effectiveness of his work will not be 
apparent until the cases which he is building 
up come into open court. The Board of 
Aldermen has appointed a special committee 
to conduct an investigation into the charges 
of corruption made against the police and 
into the question of the relations of the 
police to vice and crime. ‘The Committee 
has selected for the important position of 
counsel a young lawyer with an admirable 
record, Mr. Emory R. Buckner. Mr. Buckner 
was an Assistant District Attorney under Mr. 
Whitman ; previous to his appointment to 
that position he was an Assistant Federal 
Attorney in the New York district. He took 
an important part under Mr. Stimson in the 
prosecution and conviction of the Sugar Trust 
for the sugar-weighing frauds which were 
described in The Outlook three years ago 
under the title ‘‘ The Case of the Seventeen 
Holes.” Mr. Buckner’s selection affords 
assurance that the investigation will be car- 
ried on fearlessly, honestly, and skillfully. 
In such an investigation as this the chief 
burden inevitably falls upon the counsel who 
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conducts it; but if he is to make his work 
most effective he must have the. hearty sup- 
port and confidence of his Committee, of the 
public authorities, and of the general public. 
‘The first and third of these there is evidence 
that Mr. Buckner has. But there is evidently 
one man in high position in the community 
who does not understand the gravity of . the 
situation which the city faces. Mayor Gay- 
nor’s part thus far in the investigations 
into the Rosenthal murder and the charges 
against the police has been to describe Rosen- 
thal in the most severe language, to express 
confidence in the police, and to abuse the 
newspapers which have printed the charges 
that there is an alliance between the police and 
the vicious. Now he has attempted, through 
his Corporation Counsel, to substitute another 
lawyer as chief counsel for the Committee. 
Whatever the ability of the Mayor’s candi- 
date, we trust that the Committee will be 
able to maintain its right to appoint its own 
counsel and its independence of any official 
influence. ‘lhe most significant development 
of the past week in connection with the mat- 
ter, however, was the “ town meeting ”’ of citi- 
zens held in Cooper Union to protest against 
the corrupt conditions which are being re- 
vealed. Half an hour before the time set for 
the meeting there were as many persons in 
the streets outside the hall as inside it ; and 
the meeting began fifteen minutes ahead of 
time, for the excellent reason that there was 
no physical possibility that any other persons 
could get in. ‘The meeting was addressed 
by District Attorney Whitman; Alderman 
Henry H. Curran, Chairman of the Investi- 
gating Committee ; Mr. Buckner ; Dr. Lyman 
Abbott ; Mrs. Charles H. Israels, President 
of the Committee on Amusements for Work- 
ing-Girls ; Mr. Peter Brady, Secretary of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council; and Rabbi 
Samuel Schulman. On account of its non- 
partisan character, its unpolitical aspect, its im- 
personal purpose, and the enthusiasm of the 
two thousand within the hall, the meeting was 
one of the most impressive demonstrations 
of public opinion seen in New York in many 
a day. 


Fc} 
The “town meeting ”’ indi- 
Democracy on “— oo : | 
Trial cates that the common people 


of the city, the people who 
are in the city when “every one is out of 
town,” are awake to the fact that democracy 
is on trial in this hour of the city’s disgrace. 
The people have authority to enact laws. 





Have the people power to enforce the laws 
they enact? If not, democracy is a failure. 
The best-intentioned law is worthless unless 
worth is put into it by a vigorous enforce- 
ment against the lawbreaker. A community 
which makes good laws and does not enforce 
them is a community with a flabby will. Its 
laws show a good intention. Its failure to 
enforce the laws shows a will too weak to 
make the good intention of any effect. An 
intelligent public opinion isnot enough ; there 
must be an aroused and determined z// to 
enforce that public opinion. When we direct 
our servants what to do, have we power to 
compel them to do it? If not, our democ- 
racy is a failure. When we tell individuals 
what they must not do, have we power to 
prevent their doing it? If not, our prohibi- 
tion is worse than useless. Perhaps the 
greatest stain on our National honor, the 
greatest vice in our National life, is lawless- 
ness—lawlessness by gamblers in the red 
lightedistrict and by gamblers in Wall Street ; 
lawlessness by liquor dealers and by managers 
of high finance; lawlessness by mobs, by 
groups, by individuals. Perhaps the great- 
est weakness in our National life is our fail- 
ure to compel obedience to the laws we make. 
If any one should propose to authorize the 
opening of a Monte Carlo in a park accessi- 
ble to New York City, the city would vote 
down the proposition with indignation ; but 
it would be better to open a Monte Carlo 
in a park in the vicinity of New York and 
put its habitués under legal protection than 
to declare virtuously that no gambling is 
allowed in New York City, and then permit 
gambling hells to be run provided they share 
their profits with the police—a police paid by 
the city to enforce the law and paid by the 
lawbreakers to protect them in breaking the 
law. ‘This is hypocrisy, and hypocrisy is a 
worse vice than gambling. A_ regulated 
Monte Carlo produces many a horrible trag- 
edy of bankruptcy and suicide. A _police- 
protected group of gambling hells produces 
a more horrible tragedy of public corruption, 
flagrant robbery, and open assassination. 


& 





For the lax administration of 
the law the New York courts 
put the responsibility on the 
police, and the New York police put the re- 
sponsibility on the courts. It is for the citizens 
of New York to find out where the responsibil- 
ity belongs. The police and the courts agree 
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in testifying that the administration of law is 
Jax. Law -has small terrors for a man with 
money in his pocket. It is to be hoped that 
recent events have aroused the public to a 
stern and enduring resolve that the law shall 
become what it is not now, a terror to evil- 
doers. It has been said by Mayor Gaynor 
that we must look to the school and the 
church to “lift up and eradicate vice from 
the hearts of men.” ‘Thatistrue. But it is 
not true that we must look to the slow process 
of education to eradicate protecied vice. It 
might take a long time for the doctors to 
rid the city of an epidemic. But it ought 
not to take the city a long time to rid itself 
of a doctor found promoting the epidemic 
for the sake of the fees he would make out 
of it. The propriety of holding any such 
public meeting while investigations are pend- 
ing in the Grand Jury room has been called 
in question, and the newspapers have been 
condemned for stirring up the people to this 
action. It is not only the right, it is the duty, 
of the people to take counsel together, to 
learn how they can compel obedience to their 
will; and it is the duty of the public press, 
which is the voice of the people, to call them 
to such counsel and such action. Back of 
the police, back of the courts, ase the people, 
and it is for the people to male and to 
declare the firm resolve that the laws which 
they enact shall be enforced, that the practice 
of the community shall correspond with its 
profession. They may well leave the Dis- 
trict Attorney to hunt down the assassins ; 
they should, and do, welcome the action of the 
Board of Aldermen in initiating an investiga- 
tion into municipal conditions. But neither 
will remedy the corruption and the lawless- 
ness which dishonor the city unless the peo- 
ple possess not only the conscience to per- 
ceive the right and the intention to pursue it, 
but the will and the power to enforce on lax 
officials and chronic lawbreakers the laws for 
the protection of life, property, and morals. 
& 

Last year general attention was 
called to the reform in Cleve- 
land of the public dance-halls. 
As in many cities, the Cleveland dance-halls 
had been found to be unsanitary, unventi- 
lated, without proper fire-escapes, open 
to too many very young persons and at 
too late hours, and the dances themselves 
deplorably unregulated. Moved by a general 
expression of protest on the part of the citi- 
zens, the City Council passed an ordinance 


Municipal 
Dance-Halls 
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providing that no public dance could be heil:! 
except in a duly licensed hall; that th- 
license fee therefor should be in proportio; 
to the square-foot floor-space of the hall ; tha 
no public dance-hall should be licensed until i: 
conformed to this ordinance, and, in addition 
to the rules of the City Board of Health and 
Fire Department; that the license could 
be revoked for non-compliance; that tlic 
dances should terminate at 12:30 a... 
except when the Mayor should extend the 
time to 2 A.M.; that no “ new peopie ” should 
be admitted after midnight ; and that children 
under eighteen years of age should be 
excluded after nine o’clock, unless in the 
company of a parent or natural guardian. 
During the time that has since elapsed, a con- 
siderable number of halls were closed for fail- 
ure to comply with these terms, and about a 
hundred were licensed. But two evils still 
persist. First, liquor is sold in most of the 
dance-halls. Sometimes even a third of the 
young people ave seen to be under the influ- 
ence of liquor before the dances are over. 
Second, during the year many grotesque 
dances have been conducted in an mdecent 
manner. Certainly it is a shame to turn an 


otherwise proper, healthful, and delightful 
form of recreation into opportunity for license 


and debauch. ‘The most efficacious means of 
stopping the menaces which still continue is, 
in the opinion of many, for the city itself to 
institute properly controlled municipal dance- 
halls, and by a very low price, together with 
particularly good music and excellent general 
equipment, to attract thither boys and girls 
who have been improperly affected at the 
existing dance-halls. ‘To this end the Park 
Superintendent has asked the School Board 
of Cleveland to grant the use of school audi- 
toriums throughout the city ; and by a system 
of three-cent dances—long dances, too !—to 
put the school-houses in direct competition 
with the saloon dances. 
52) 

‘The authorities of the city of 
Cleveland did not wait for the 
School Board’s action regard- 
ing the use of school auditoriums throughout 
the city, as an objection was brought up that 
admission could hardly be charged for func- 
tions in school buildings. While this ques- 
tion was under discussion, the city goverm- 
ment made an aggressive move. Fortunately. 
it did not require an ordinance of the Cleve- 
land City Council; the arrangement was made 
by executive order, and followed the plan 


The Cleveland 
Experiment 
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f having dances in the park shelter-houses. 
The result was that last week the Mayor of 
eveland inaugurated a municipal dance-hall 
in Edgewater Park. The opening was a tre- 
nendous success. No less than twelve thou- 
sand three-cent dance tickets were sold the 
first day. Edgewater Park is particularly well 
located, having the shore of Lake Erie on 
the one side, and on the other a congested 
manufacturing and tenement district not far 
from “ Whisky Island,” where the great ore 
docks are. The opening ceremony of this 
municipal dance-hall was certainly suggestive 
of new and better things. The grand march 
was led by Mayor and Mrs. Baker ; they were 
followed by their two chifdren, and they by the 
officials of the municipality. After the march 
the dancing began under the direction of the 
city’s uniformed dance officials. All dancing 
of certain modern and indecent dances was 
of course prohibited. Both dance floor and 
environment were conducted in a satisfactory 
manner, the Park Department furnishing the 
floor manager, attendants, policemen, and 
music. The success certainly justifies the city 
in opening other park shelter-houses and large 
pavilions for similar purposes. Thus Cleve- 
land seems far ahead of all other American 
cities in handling the dance-hall problem. 
While men differ as to just how far a munici- 
pality ought to go in the direction of recrea- 
tion for the community, the experiment of 
municipal dance-halls is an interesting one. 


A grim reminder of the Titanic 
disaster was the news last week 


Icebergs 


that the steamer Corsican, of the Cana- 
dian Allan Line, had crashed into an iceberg. 
The accident occurred at about three hun- 
dred miles northeast of Cape Race—which 
is at the southeastern point of Newfound- 
land. The lookout in the crow’s-nest saw 
the iceberg, it is reported, and the en- 
gines were immediately reversed, but not in 
time to prevent a collision. When _ the 
impact came, however, the steamer was 
traveling so slowly that the shock was com- 
paratively small. The Corsican was slightly 
damaged above the water line, but was able 
to proceed to Liverpool, her destination, with- 
out assistance. It is not believed that the 
steamship was out of her course, that course 
necessarily being a northerly line for boats 
plying, as do those of the Allan Line, 
between the St. Lawrence and Liverpool. 
In the same week the captains of a number 
of incoming steamships at the port of New 
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York report having each passed from one 
to twenty icebergs. In view, therefore, of 
the prevalence of more numerous icebergs in 
the North Atlantic than in any year for the 
last quarter of a century, the steamship 
companies plying between New York and 
Liverpool have wisely decided that it would 
be desirable to defer reverting to the northern 
track. It may be remembered that after 
the Titanic disaster these lines decided to 
continue until into August on the extra long 
southern track, which had been changed to 
two hundred and fifty miles farther south. 
There will be no-change before September. 

During the American 
and English investiga- 
tions into the Titanic disaster it was repeat- 
edly stated that ocean steamships should 
henceforth be built with hulls inside the outer 
skin, to remain intact and water-tight and 
to keep the ship afloat if the outer hull were 
torn by collision, and, especially, that ships 
should be equipped with searchlights. It is 
a satisfaction, therefore, to note that, accord- 
ing to a despatch in the daily press, the 
White Star Company is to build its third 
steamer of the Olympic class with such a 
hull. While this will greatly increase the 
expense of ship-building, expense should be 
a small consideration with the company at 
fault for the most+dreadful disaster in mod- 
ern ocean-going. It is also announced that 
one of the largest of the German shipping 
companies is considering the immediate con- 
struction of a giant boat containing a com- 
plete inner hull. From London we hear that, 
though the Mansion House and other funds for 
the relief of the Titanic sufferers now exceed 
two million dollars, such a sum will be re- 
quired to maintain the allowances now made 
for the relief of the dependents of the dis- 
aster’s victims. Of 673 of the crew who 
were drowned, claims have been made to the 
Mansion House Committee for over two 
hundred and fifty widows, for over five hun- 
dred children under sixteen years of age, 
and for over two hundred dependents. 
Meanwhile, as a general basis of help, half- 
wages are being paid to dependents of the 
drowned members of the crew, with addi- 
tional relief in cases of large families or of 
exceptional circumstances. For the passen- 
gers, pending a final settlement of their claims, 
applications for temporary help have been 
received on behalf of the dependents of nearly 
half of the number of the passengers lost. 


Titanic Aftermaths 
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Despite the lapse of time since the disaster, 
public interest in it'seems as keen as ever. 


WHEATHEDGE PAPERS 
SHALL WE HAVE A POLICE? 


Mr. D was elected to the Village Board 
of Wheathedge at the last election. It was 
an exciting campaign. ‘There were two planks 
in his platform. One was economy. ‘The 
Village Board was spending a great deal too 
much money and taxes were too great. ‘The 
taxes should be reduced ; the expenses of the 
village should be lessened. 

The other was protection. ‘The hoodlums 
were getting the upper hand in the village. 
Other villages round about had two policemen. 
Wheathedge ought to have as many as other 
villages—at least two. 

All the taxpayers who thought that they 
were paying too much in taxes voted for him 
on the first plank in his platform. All the 
women, and many of the men, who thought 
that disorder was getting the upper hand in 
the village, voted for him on the second 
plank in his platform. He was triumphantly 
elected. 

But after he got into the Board he found 
that policemen did not serve for nothing. 
To appoint two policemen would cost the 
village at least $1,600—$800 each. This, 
he decided, was extravagance. ‘The village 
could not afford it. Besides, it was not 
necessary. He quoted Scripture to sustain 
his position: In the ideal village there would 
be no one to molest or make afraid. Wheat- 
hedge ought to be an ideal village. So he 
voted against any policemen, and his vote 
and his influence carried the day. ‘The vil- 
lagers have learned that they cannot have 
police protection without paying for it. 
Economy:has triumphed, and the village of 
Wheathedge is without police protection. 


‘The Democratic Convention promises “ to 
provide and maintain an adequate and well- 
proportioned navy.” ‘The Democratic Cau- 
cus refuses to provide and maintain an ade- 
quate and well-proportioned navy, because 
this cannot be done without spending money. 
The Outlook wonders whether the Conven- 
tion or the Caucus represents the Democratic 
party. It holds that the Nation has no need 
to build war-ships simply to keep pace 
with Germany or England, but it does need 
to build whatever war-ships are necessary 
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for the fulfillment of National duties and th: 
protection of American interests in all part: 
of. the world. 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 


Those who knew Dr. Furness will always 
see him standing on his porch or at the door, 
his trumpet in one hand and both held out in 
welcome. The joy in his eye, the smile on 
his face, the warmth of his manner, gave one 
a sudden sense of the wealth of affection which 
he poured out on his friends. And this genius 
for friendship was not a special quality of his 
nature; it was of the very substance of the 
man. He did not wear his heart on his 
sleeve, for his heart and his mind were indi- 
visible. He was a beautiful illustration of 
Goethe’s profound maxim that what a man 
does greatly he does with his whole nature ; a 
maxim which throws a flood of light on the 
brilliant, dexterous, but hard surface of the 
art that rests its claims on finished craftsman- 
ship, and the deep, rich quality of the art 
which sinks its roots deep into the life that 
lies below consciousness. 

This was the most characteristic quality of 
Shakespeare ; the secret of a genius which 
baffles all attempts to analyze it; a perpetual 
and irritating mystery to those who insist 
that nothing exists save that which is expli- 
cable. It was the secret of the distinguished 
Shakespearean scholar who died at his home 
in Wallingford, Pennsylvania, last week, well 
on in his eightieth year. To the task of pre- 
paring “ The Variorum Edition ” of the Plays, 
the first volume of which appeared forty-one 
years ago and the latest—‘* Anthony and 
Cleopatra ’’—five years ago, Dr. Furness 
brought profound erudition, working habits of 
uncompromising thoroughness, and a steadi- 
ness of brain and will which gave his work a 
noble unity and consistency. 

But he brought also great gifts of heart: 
a power of enthusiasm which blended his life 
and his work in an endeavor that was an 
expression of his whole nature rather than 
a scholar’s task. He knew the text of the 
Plays in all stages; he knew the sources of 
the Plays in all the histories, romances, earlier 
plays, and legends on which Shakespeare 
drew ; he knew the vast body of Shakespear- 
ean criticism in all languages ; but, above all, 
he knew Shakespeare. He rejoiced that our 
knowledge of the poet’s life is so limited, and 
he hoped it would never be largely increased : 
he approached Shakespeare more directly and 
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freely because the way to the dramatist’s 
mind and heart lies through his works and 
not through a mass of biographic details. 
\Vhen he talked about the Plays or read them 
aloud, the listener felt that he was in contact 
with a rich personality, not with a mystery of 
Elizabethan literature. In the atmosphere of 
|)r. Furness’s mind Shakespeare was not only 
credible, but all the various fantastic theories 
that have striven to rob him of the fruits of 
his genius drifted away like vapor and were 
dissolved in thin air. 

Shakespeare was credible to him not because 
he disproved these theories, but because he 
knew Shakespeare by the penetrating insight 
of that spiritual perception which is the special 
gift of men of genius. ‘There are ingenious, 
learned, and able people to whom Shake- 
speare will always be incredible because they 
cannot explain him, and what they cannot 
explain they will not accept; but to one who 
has had the good fortune to know one man 
of genius, Shakespeare is the most harmoni- 
ous and convincing personality of his time. 
The work of such a personality as his is 
understood, not by the use of logical meth- 
ods or the sifting of external evidence by 
legal analysis, but by literary instinct, by the 
sense of form which is the gift of the great 
critics, by the mysterious but authoritative 
divinations of the spirit. 

“T was a boy m my teens,” wrote Dr. 
Furness, ‘‘ when I first heard Mrs. Kemble 
read, but from that moment I belonged to 
Shakespeare.” For half a century he lived 
in the atmosphere of Shakespeare’s mind. In 
his delightful home, at whose door he always 
stood with outstretched arms but the privacy 
of which was inviolable, he was surrounded by 
a great Shakespearean library ; under his own 
roof he could follow the Plays back to their 
sources ; the oldest and rarest editions and 
the latest books in Shakespearean scholarship 
and criticism were within his reach ; many 
things associated with the acting of the Plays 
and with the players who have identified 
themselves with the great Shakespearean 
roles brought into the library the sense of the 
long dramatic tradition which the Plays have 
created on the stage. 

The scholar, critic, and interpreter carried 
on his work through sorrows which shook 
his life to its very center, but in an atmos- 
phere of devoted affection and with a very 
complete equipment of tools for his task. 
He was born into the best traditions of the 
intellectual life in America; his years at Har- 
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vard brought the friendship of young men 
who, like Dr. Eliot and Professor Child, were 
to attain distinction ; his life at the University 
of Halle was enriched by the society of his 
brother, a young artist of great promise 
whose early death was one of the first of 
many bereavements, and by association with 
other ardent young art students who became 
well-known painters; he tried, like Bryant 
and Lowell, to become a lawyer, and found 
he had missed his vocation; he had many 
interests and received many honors; but 
nothing kept him from the labor of love to 
which his life was consecrated. Years ago, 
giving an account of the beginning of his 
work, he said : 

That was a good many years ago; I was 
thirty-five or thirty-six—and I have been at the 
work ever since. I soon found I had not only 
to gather up the results of the study of the years 
between 1821 and that day of my first labors ; I 
had to go back to the very beginnings, so much 
that was valuable had been neglected; but I 
have consistently tried to eliminate my own 
personality and become a mere pair of scissors. 
I am only an editor, after all, and to the public 
it is not necessary that Horace Furness should 
be more than a name. 

No one more rigidly lived up to Dryden’s 
opinion that every word a man says about 
himself is a word too many ; but behind Dr. 
Furness’s impenetrable modesty there was a 
rich and independent personality, and that 
personality was the source of his power as 
an interpreter. ‘here was nothing of the 
dry-as-dust critic about him; he was beauti- 
fully human, full of rich impulses, alert in 
brain and alive in heart. His deafness 
seemed to make him more patient and sym- 
pathetic. Many who heard him read won- 
dered that he seemed to know so well how to 
pitch his voice; but he read with his heart, 
and seemed to reach instinctively tones which 
gave the text its normal vocal pitch and 
force. In his later years he could not read 
some of the tragedies aloud; the strain on 
his heart was too great. 

‘That he was one of the comparatively few 
Americans who have achieved distinction by 
original contributions to scholarship those 
who loved him will hardly remember in their 
sense of personal loss ; but he held a first place 
among Shakespearean scholars and critics, 
and in the field-of intellectual achievement he 
belongs with Edwards in theology, Gibbs in 
mathematics, Whitney in philology, James in 
philosophy. He ranks with the foremost 
men of intellectual distinction, but to his 
friends he was a man so rare in spirit, so 
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rich in intellectual resource, so abounding in 
humor, so affectionate, that they are saying, 
as a well-known man of letters who recently 
met him for the first time said, “‘ ‘There never 
was such a man before and there never will 
be again.” 

£2) 


REMAKING A CONSTITUTION 


Every nation has what is, called its Con- 
stitution. By that is meant the system of 
customs, rules, and principles, whether em- 
bodied in documents or merely in usages, or 
in both, that determine the nature of that 
nation’s government. A constitution is in 
every case a matter of growth. This is true 
whether it reaches the form of an apparently 
rigid document or whether it has a much 
more intangible form. 

In the United States there are two kinds 
of constitution, because there are two kinds 
of government. One kind is the State con- 
stitution, which determines the nature of the 
government of each of those constituent 
States that form the Nation. The other kind 
of constitution is that of the Nation as a 
whole. ‘These two kinds of constitution dif- 


fer not only in respect to the extent of their 
respective jurisdictions, but also in respect 


to the nature of the government they estab- 
lish. ‘The National Government, although 
supreme in all matters of National impor- 
tance, is limited in its functions. All the other 
functions of government, which include the 
most ordinary ones, are exercised by the 
States. 

Weare accustomed to think that the Eng- 
lish Constitution is the product of growth, 
while the American Constitution is the prod- 
uct of manufacture. Asa matter of fact, both 
are products of manufacture and of growth. 

The American Constitution, being com- 
posed of both Federal and State constitu- 
tions, has been, and continues to be, in a state 
of flux. ‘lhe State constitutions, which affect 
most directly the life of the people, are being 
constantly altered and amended. 

One common method of amendment is 
through the submission by the Legislature of 
amendments to the vote of the people. ‘This 
is the method in vogue in New York. Scarcely 
an election in that State goes by without one 
amendment or more being thus submitted. 

Another method is that of the constitutional 
convention, which meets to draft a new con- 
stitution which may or may not be submitted 
to the voters. 
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‘Both Ohio and New Hampshire have this 
year undertaken the task of changing their 
Constitutions by a process which combines 
both of these methods. 

The changes adopted by the Constitutional 
Convention of New Hampshire are much 
fewer in number than those adopted by that 
of Ohio—they number only twelve. They 
are, moreover, as a whole less clearly matters 
of fundamental organic law, and are of much 
less general interest, than those on which the 
people of Ohio will vote next week. 

Some months ago the people of Ohio 
chose delegates, nominated, not by parties, 
but on petition, to meet in a Constitutional 
Convention. ‘This Convention, after pro- 
tracted sessions, voted to approve some forty- 
one amendments which, in the aggregate, will 
radically change the Constitution of the State. 
These amendments, however, are to be sub- 
mitted to the people on September 3, to be 
approved, not in bulk, but separately. 

Measures have been taken to make it not 
only possible, but practicable, for the people 
to become acquainted with the proposed 
amendments, not only in form but in sub- 
stance, so that they shall have full opportu- 
nity of rendering an intelligent judgment 
upon them. The amendments have been 
printed in full in a cheap form, together with 
an explanation of the amendments adopted 
by the Convention itself, telling what they 
mean and what they are intended to accom- 
plish. The members of the Convention 
were supplied with copies of the pamphlets 
thus made up, so that they could see to their 
wide distribution. In addition to this official 
production there are other pamphlets and 
circulars on the subject. 

If the people adopt to any considerable 
degree the important amendments which 
have thus been drafted, they will register a 
considerable change in the American consti- 
tution—that is, in the form of government 
under which Americans live. It is true that 
what they do will not directly affect the citi- 
zens of California or of New York, but it 
will affect the activities of government in the 
great State of Ohio, and will influence other 
States when their turn comes to alter their 
constitutions. Recently California made 
striking changes in its Constitution. But 
the changes-that Ohio is considering are 
more numerous, and in some respects even 
more far-reaching. 

These changes may be divided into two 
general classes. In the one class are 
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changes affecting the governmental machin- 
cry of the State ;.in the second class are 
the changes expressing the people’s sense 
of social justice. These two classes over- 
lap. In fact, it is by enabling the govern- 
mental machinery to act more freely that 
provision is chiefly made for measures of 
social justice, and it is only for the purpose 
of securing a larger measure of social justice 
that the changes in the governmental machin- 
ery are proposed. 

There is a third class of changes which 
might be called legislation by constitutional 
convention. These are mainly technical. 

Provisions which distinctly and almost 
exclusively provide for changes in govern- 
mental machinery are those which establish 
direct legislation in a guarded form through 
the initiative and through the referendum. 
By the provision establishing the initiative it is 
proposed that three per cent of those voting 
at the last election may bring any measure 
before the Legislature, which, if passed by 
the Legislature, becomes law, but, if defeated 
in the Legislature or passed in an objection- 
able form, may by another three-per-cent 
petition be brought in its original form before 
the people, and, if approved by the people, 
will then become law. ‘The referendum 
provision enables six per cent of the voters 
to secure the submission to the people of any 
act passed by the Legislature. ‘Ten per cent 
of the voters may initiate a Constitutional 
amendment. In place of the recall there is 
a provision enabling the Legislature by law, 
without necessary regard to impeachment, to 
remove, upon complaint, any officer for any 
conduct involving moral turpitude or any 
other cause provided by law. Another pro- 
vision dealing exclusively with political ma- 
chinery is that which proposes to admit 
women to the suffrage. 

The political machinery of the State is, 
moreover, specifically changed by provisions 
for the direct nomination not only of local and 
State officials, but also of delegates to Na- 
tional conventions. 

Changes which affect the political machinery 
with reference to particular classes of meas- 
ures, involving questions of social justice, con- 
sist of those amendments which may be said 
to liberate the Legislature and enable it to 
pass laws that have not been heretofore within 
its power. Of this kind are those amend- 
ments that enable the Legislature to enact 
industrial legislation, such as workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, including measures establish- 


ing State funds out of which compensation 
for injured workmen may be paid ; that enable 
the Legislature to pass laws fixing and regu- 
lating hours of labor, establishing a minimum 
wage, and providing for the comfort, health, 
safety, and general welfare of all employees. 

The political machinery of the State is 
furthermore altered by authorizing the Legis- 
lature to levy inheritance taxes and to regu- 
late the liquor traffic by local option and high 
license ; to legislate for the conservation of 
natural resources ; and to issue bonds for the 
building, maintenance, and improvement of 
roads. 

The judicial machinery of the State is, 
moreover, affected by the changes proposed. 
The courts are reorganized in such a way as 
to reduce the evil of excessive appeals, to 
prevent the courts from annulling a law on 
Constitutional grounds if more than one 
justice objects to such annulment, to give 
society a better chance against the criminal 
in criminal trials, to abolish capital punish- 
ment, and to enable civic verdicts to be reached 
by nine jurors. 

The political machinery of the State is made 
more free by the grant of a larger measure 
of home rule to the cities; in particular, by 
the provision which enables any city to frame. 
its own charter. 

Certain provisions, moreover, express the 
sense of social justice of the people directly 
by prohibiting contract labor in prisons, and 
providing that no goods made in prisons 
shall be sold in the State unless they are 
marked “ prison made,” and that convicts 
may be employed in supplying the wants of 
public institutions. 

These changes record the progress in the 
spirit of American democracy. ‘They indi- 
cate an increase of trust of the people in 
themselves and in their representatives. ‘lhe 
only exception is, strangely, the amendment 
which provides for woman suffrage. ‘That 
indicates distinctly distrust of women, for it 
was adopted in place of the proposal that the 
women themselves should decide whether they 
shall have the vote or not. ‘The changes record 
also a greater confidence in local communities, 
and particularly in cities. ‘They record a 
greater confidence in the judges and in the 
courts in so far as they represent the people, 
and a corresponding distrust in the mere 
processes of the law. ‘They record greater 
confidence in the ability of the Government 
to do whatever the people wish to have 
done ; that is, a greater confidence in democ- 
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racy to be something more than a_ police- 
man. ‘They record also a greater confidence 
in the police power of the State to prevent 
great and complicated social wrongs, and to 
secure that difficult end, social justice. ‘hey 
record also the belief of the people that they 
have the right to use the taxing power for other 
purposes than merely that of obtaining reve- 
nue. ‘They record a growing sense that 
moral responsibility rests not only upon in- 
dividuals as individuals, but upon society at 
large. 

When the American Government was 
founded, there was little real belief through- 
out the world in the people themselves, and 
there was very little sense of collective re- 
sponsibility. ‘The faith in the people that 
was exercised in the founding of the Govern- 
ment of the United States was profound, but 
it was limited. Naturally and rightly democracy 
was then a cautious—not to say timid— 
democracy. The changes that are proposed 
for the Constitution of Ohio typically ex- 
press the change that has come over Ameri- 
can democracy; a change from timidity—or 
at least caution—to a large measure of self- 
confidence ; and a change from pronounced 
individualism to almost equally pronounced 
social sense. 


12) 


GOLF, READING, AND 
BUSINESS 


Aman who has conducted a large business 
for many years with conspicuous success, who 
has devoted his mornings to it and his after- 
noons to golf, and who sometimes allows his 
business to be interrupted but never his play, 
said, not long ago, that many of the men he 
knew were not good business men : they died 
in the fifties instead of in the seventies and 
eighties. ‘They exhausted their capital of 
vitality instead of increasing or keeping it 
intact. But there is another kind of waste 
which is as unbusinesslike as the waste of 
quantity of life, and that is waste of quality of 
life. Another very able man of affairs was 
ordered by his physician to take a year’s 
leave of absence from his office. ‘ I’ll do it 
gladly,’’ he said ; “ I’ve wanted all my life to 
read, and I’ve never had the time. Now I'll 
read all the books I have put aside for my 
leisure.””’ A month later a friend found him 
in great depression. ‘* How are you enjoy- 
ing your vacation ?”’ asked the friend. ‘ You 
must be having great pleasure with your 
books.” ‘I’m miserable,” was the reply. 
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“T cannot read. I have never learned how. 
I cannot keep my mind on the page. | 
thought a man could read as easily as he 
could walk ; but I have discovered that read- 
ing is an art. I am ashamed to confess it ; 
but the fact is, I have never learned to read.” 

This unfortunate collector of books, who 
had been looking forward to the time when 
he could enjoy them, had made the tragical 
discovery that that time was already past ; he 
had impoverished his life while he was get- 
ting the things he thought necessary for its 
enrichment. The tools were within reach, 
but his hand had been so trained to another 
occupation that he could not use them. An 
unused organ becomes atrophied, and a 
facility postponed too long cannot be ac- 
quired. ‘The pride of a certain golf course 
this summer is a plaver well over eighty who 
can give odds to most of the young men on 
the course. He is as alert in mind as he is 
in body ; for many years he has played the 
game as steadily as he has pursued his _busi- 
ness, and has given himself both quantity 
and quality of life. Vigor and skill are his 
in equal measure. 

It was not always easy to get Mr. John 
Bigelow, who died not long ago in his ninety- 
fourth year, to talk about the past; he was 
too keenly interested in the present and the 
future. He had been a busy man all his 
life, but he had taken time to read books, to 
think on current affairs, to keep and make 
friends. When he died, he took a great 
unwritten volume of history with him; he 
carried a wealth of friendship with him. 
The remark of Agassiz that he had no time 
to make money stands in noble contrast with 
the wasted happiness of those who have no 
time to play, to read, to keep the ranks of 
their friends full. 

America is full of men who do not under- 
stand what a man’s business is ; who imagine 
that it is simply an impervious and unresting 
devotion to the making of money ; and who 
never get sight of the great truth that a 
man’s chief business is to make life yield the 
largest returns in health, resources, pleasure. 
The really great business man has, as‘a rule, 
a vigorous body, an alert mind, and broad 
interests. He is never entirely a banker, a 
merchant, or an employer of men ; he keeps 
a set of books with himself as well as with 
his partners and his customers; and he 
makes sure that he is prospering as well as 
his business. 

It is bad business to work men, women, 
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and children so long and so hard that they other form of play, is a very important part 
are worn out and become burdens on society ; of a man’s business. And the habit of read- 
and it is bad business for a man to work ing is one of the best investments a busy 
himself so long and so hard that he loses his man can make. For the really prosperous 
freshness of mind, his vigor of body, and his man knows how to use money as well as how 
capacity for enjoying what he has gained; to make it; how to keep time as well as 
to say nothing of his soul, which is often how to spend it; howto live as well as how 
atrophied in the process. Golf, or some _ to work. 


THE PROGRESSIVES AND THE COLORED MAN 
EDITORIAL BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The Outlook emphasizes its hearty agreement with the principles which Mr. Roosevelt defines 
in the following article, and which he enunciated in his letter to Mr. Julian Harris and in his speech 
at the Chicago Progressive Convention. These will not suit the extremists on either side. On the 
one hand, it is said that the Negro, whatever his character, must be kept out of all participation in 
political activity, contented to be without any voice in the government under which he lives, and 
must trust to others to protect him in his personal and property rights. On the other hand, it is 
desired that the Negro be thrust forward into political activity regardless of the effect on him or 
on his neighbors. We might quote actual utterances from both classes of extremists here ; it is 
not necessary. A very satisfactory justification of the position taken by Mr. Roosevelt is furnished 
by the fact that it is at the same time attacked by Negro politicians of the South because he has 
not stood by them, and by representatives of the Negrophobe element who revolt against this posi- 
tion on the ground that he has not stood by them. He has, in fact, taken the ground of reason and 
justice—the ground that in a representative government no man is to be accepted as a representa- 
tive unless he does in fact represent the community from which he comes; and no representative 
is to be rejected if he does in fact represent such community. It is perfectly notorious that the 
Negro delegates who have claimed to represent the extreme South in Republican conventions have 
not truly represented the community ; in the Progressive Convention every Negro delegate accepted 
did represent the community and came with the good will of his white neighbors. The fact that 
after Mr. Roosevelt’s speech the delegates from East and West, South and North, Negroes and 
whites, radicals and conservatives, accepted his principles without a dissenting voice indicates that 
he stands upon a recognized ground of common sense and commo i: justice —-THE EpiTors. 


Y \HE recent Progressive National Con- performed, acting so that there will be an 
vention differed strikingly, in many increased measure of performance in the 
ways, from all previous conventions future, and yet promising nothing that can- 

of both the Republican and the Democratic not be performed. 
parties, and in no way more markedly than The reasons for the action which we took 
in its action toward the colored man. For were set forth in my letter to Mr. Julian 
many years the attitude of the Democratic Harris, son of Joel Chandler Harris and a 
party towards the colored man has been one’ delegate in the Convention from Georgia ; 
of brutality, and the attitude of the Republi- and also in my speech to the Convention, in 
can party towards him one of hypocrisy. One answer to a question asked me from the gal- 
party has brutally denied him, not only his leries. ‘The action of the Convention proved 
rights, but all hope of ever being treated the good faith with which we spoke. 

aright ; the other has hypocritically pretended In National Republican Conventions there 

to be zealous for his rights, but has acted have usually been a number of Negro dele- 

only in ways that did him harm and not good. gates from the South—largely men of bad 

The Progressives, on the contrary, have at character, almost openly venal—and practi- 

the very outset of their party career acted cally none from the North. In the Demo- 

towards him with good faith and also with cratic Conventions there have been none from 
entire frankness and sincerity, keeping true the South, and rarely one from anywhere. 
to their ideals and yet also looking facts in In the Progressive National Convention there 

the face, performing for him in the present were numerous colored delegates from the 
more than either of the old parties has ever North—from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
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New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois—and also from the belt of States 
in the South that used to be called “ bor- 
der ’’ States—Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas. 
From all these States taken together, 
in all of which there already existed a real 
and strong Progressive party, there were 
several times as many colored delegates as 
had ever been in a Republican National Con- 
vention. All these delegates were men of 
character and standing, who stood on a level 
with their white fellow-delegates in point of 
ability and integrity. From the South Atlan- 
tic and Gulf States there were no colored 
delegates, and from two of them no white 
delegates. In these States the Progressive 
party had to be formed out of absolutely new 
material. 

The Progressive Convention, therefore, on 
this point differed from the Democratic Con- 
ventions ir. the fact that there were many 
colored delegates instead of none. It dif- 
fered from the Republican Conventions in 
the fact that these colored delegates came 
from the States where there were strong 
white Progressive parties, whereas in the 
Republican Conventions the colored men 
came from States where there was no white 
Republican party. The Progressives did 
justice to their own colored neighbors who 
dwelt among them, whereas the Republicans 
had always exercised a cheap virtue by admit- 
ting colored delegates from the States where 
they themselves did not dwell. Incidentally, 
I wish to emphasize the fact that absolutely 
no good of any kind resulted to the colored 
man from being allowed to appear as a farci- 
cal ** delegate’’ from States wherein he pos- 
sessed no shred of real political power. 

I instance the Progressive National Con- 
vention, in the first place because in this 
regard it is an instance of performance 
instead of mere promise ; and in the next place 
because it shows just the attitude we Pro- 
gressives are taking towards the difficult 
question of actually getting fair play between 
the two races, instead of merely indulging in 
fine talk about it. 

We feel with all our hearts that in a de- 
mocracy like ours, and, above all, in such a 
genuinely democratic movement as ours, we 
cannot permanently succeed except on the 
basis of treating each man on his worth as a 
man. The humblest among us, no matter 
what his creed, his birthplace, or the color of 
his skin, so long as he behaves in straight 
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and decent fashion, must have guaranteed to 
him under the law his right to life and liberty, 
to protection from injustice, to the enjoyment 
of the fruits of his own labor, and to do his 
share in the work of self-government on the 
same terms with others of like fitness. Our 
movement is in the interest of every honest, 
industrious, law-abiding colored man, just as 
it is in the interest of every honest, indus- 
trious, law-abiding white man. To this cause, 
embodying this as one of our chief tenets, we 
have dedicated ourselves, with whatever of 
high purpose, of wisdom, patience, and reso- 
lute courage we possess. 

Now, as regards the colored man, the only 
way to realize these principles is to promoie 
good will and the spirit of fair dealing be- 
tween him and the white man who is his 
neighbor. The white man in other countries 
can do very little to help the colored man in 
this country ; and so, within our own limits, 
the white man in one section can do but 
little for the colored man in another section 
compared to what can be done by that col- 
ored man’s own white neighbor, if this white 
neighbor will only himself undertake the task. 
For nearly half a century the Republican 
party has proceeded on the theory that the 
colored man in the South, in order to secure 
him his political rights, should be encouraged 
to antagonize the white man in the South: 
for nearly half a century the Democratic party 
has encouraged the white man of the South 
to trample on the colored man. The Repub- 
lican policy has utterly and miserably failed 
in its object ; it has not only done no good 
to the colored man, but has harmed him, has 
also harmed the white man of the South, and 
through the votes of the colored man of the 
South in the National Convention has finally 
destroyed the Republican party itself. ‘The 
Democratic party has succeeded in its policy, 
but at the cost of the utmost damage not 
only to the colored man, but also to those in 
whose interest the policy was supposed to be 
carried on—the white men of the South 
themselves. One of the greatest services 
that can be performed for the white men of 
the South is to emancipate them from their 
slavery to the Democratic party. As regards 


the colored man, I need hardly point out 
that the Democratic party is, as it always has 
been, his consistent foe ; and no man who 
supports the Democratic party and its candi- 
dates in this contest can honestly say that he 
is the friend of the colored man, or entitled 
to be listened to when he pretends to be such. 




















Unlike the Democratic party, the Progress- 
ive party stands for justice and fair dealing 
towards the colored ‘man; and, unlike the 
Republican party, it proposes to secure him 
justice and fair dealing in the only practicable 
way, by encouraging in every part of the 
country good feeling between the white men 
ind the colored men who are neighbors, and 
by appealing in every part of the country to 
the white men who are the colored man’s 
neighbors, and who alone can help him, to give 
him such help, not because they are forced by 
outsiders to do so, but as a matter of honorable 
obligation freely recognized on their own part. 
The plans already tried by the Republican 
and Democratic parties have failed utterly 
and hopelessly. No other plan than the one 
we propose offers the remotest chance of 
benefiting either the white man or the 
colored man of the South. Therefore it is 
merely the part of wisdom to try our plan, 
which is to try for the gradual re-enfranchise- 
ment of the worthy colored man of the 
South by frankly giving the leadership of our 
movement to the wisest and justest white 
men of the South. 

Now, the first essential is to show that we 
are honest in our proposals. The Republican 
party became deeply tainted with hypocrisy 
because it practically confined its manifesta- 
tions of friendship for the Negro to loud 
protestations and to acts on behalf of the 
Negro who lived somewhere else. We have 
begun and must go on by showing our good 
faith in our treatment of the Negro at home. 

This we have already done; in the States 
where the Progressive party is already flour- 
ishing we have given him a share in its coun- 
cils such as the Republican party never 
dreamed of doing. This is true not only as 
regards the numbers but as regards the char- 
acter of the colored men who have sat in our 
conventions. We realize that it behooves us 
to look to the conditions of life among our 
colored as well as among our white fellow- 
citizens of the North ; there have been plenty 
of lynchings and race riots in the North; and 
we intend to make serious and conscientious 
effort to do away with the conditions which 
have brought about these race riots and 
: lynchings. 

; In the South we propose to proceed just 
as we are proceeding in the North, by appeal- 
ing to what is best in the best men in the 
e country, the most upright and honest and 
far-sighted citizens. The average American 
objects to being driven, but he is susceptible 
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to any appeal made frankly to his sense of 
honor and justice. We no more propose to 
try, or pretend to try, to dragoon the people 
of Georgia or Louisiana than the people of 
New York or Illinois. We feel that when 
the movement is allowed to come from within, 
the men of the right type from the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States will act as_ their 
brethren elsewhere act; and then the colored 
man who is a good citizen will have the 
same chance in one place as in another. 
The Progressives of West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, Kentucky, have set a 
standard to which we have the reasonable 
hope that the States touching them on the 
south will attain when there is no longer any 
attempt made to drive them, when the matter 
is left to their own awakened consciences, 
and when the men who live elsewhere, under 
easier conditions, themselves do their duty 
by the Negro, showing neither brutality and 
lack of consideration nor foolish sentimental- 
ity and the attempt to treat shams as facts. 

Our hope is that under the lead of prac- 
tical, competent, high-minded white men, we 
shall in the end everywhere see—and _ no- 
where save under such lead will we ever see 
—the right of free political expression secured 
to the Negro who shows that he possesses 
the intelligence, integrity, and self-respect 
which justify such right of political expres- 
sion in his white neighbor. That this is a 
reasonable hope is shown by Mr. Harris in 
his letter answering mine. He says: ‘“ The 
white man in the South is desirous of genu- 
inely helping the Negro. The progress of 
the Negro industrially and agriculturally in 
the South has been under the supervision 
and with the co-operation of his white neigh- 
bor. That this progress has been amazing 
only a glance at the proper Government re- 
ports is necessary to prove. ‘The patriotic, 
sensible white men of the South desire to see 
the Negro built up in character and stimu- 
lated to a sense of personal responsibility. . . . 

*‘ Under these conditions (created by the 
action of the Progressive party) it will become 
for the first time possible that the Negro who 
shows the qualities that entitle him to respect 
and confidence will, with the cordial good will 
of his white neighbors, do his part in healthy 
political work for the common good.”’ 

Both of the old parties have utterly failed 
even to attempt to look this question squarely 
in the face, and to try to solve it in a spirit 
of justice combined with common. sense. 
Indeed, no party for half‘a century so much 
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as made the effort, until the Progressives in 
Chicago took the action they did. No other 
plan than that we propose offers even the 
remotest chance of success. ‘That ours, if 
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honestly carried out, will work a measurable 
betterment in conditions in both North and 
South seems to me certain. Such being the 
case, it should surely be tried. 


FOLLOWING THE CAMPAIGN 


A WEEKLY DIGEST OF POLITICAL OPINION 
AS EXPRESSED BY PEOPLE AND NEWSPAPERS 


THE PROGRESSIVE CONVENTION 


THE DELEGATES 


OME gentlemen are meeting in Chi- 
cago to-day for the purpose of de- 
claring a closed season for political 

triumvirs,’’ announced the Tacoma ‘“ Trib- 

une ” (Prog.) the other day. 

‘The assemblage of Progressive delegates 
at Chicago was, as the Cleveland “ Leader ” 

(Prog.) remarks, “ new in its size and power 
and scope :” 

It is stupid to say that the movement which is 
taking definite form at Chicago is nothing more 
than was the beginning of the Palmer-Buckner 
candidacy in 1896, when the Gold Democrats 
put their seceding ticket in the field. It is silly 
to measure the Roosevelt campaign by the futile 
Greeley candidacy in 1872. The present pro- 
test .. . hasa wider and deeper significance than 
any secession or bolt which has been seen in 
American politics for a generation. 

To this three California journals add _ their 
definitions. The Sacramento “ Bee ” (Prog.) 
declares that the new Progressive party is 
not merely a factional movement, representa- 
tive only of wronged Republicans stung by 
the crime accomplished by the National Re- 
publican machine; nor is it merely a one- 
man affair. ‘This new party testifies to the 
vitality and irresistible force of progressive 
ideas in the United States—ideas long fer- 
menting in the minds of the people, who 
justly are dissatisfied with both the old parties, 
and have reason to fear the power which 
privilege and monopoly exert over both of 
them.” For, in the opinion of the Los 
Angeles * Express’’ (Prog.), the interests 
have been paramount in each of the old 
parties : 

Government has been conducted for the ben- 
efit of the privileged few. ‘The men who made 
the laws, the men who executed them, and 
the men who interpreted them have not had 
eves to see the people or ears for their com. 
plaints. . It was time for the coming of the 
change this day witnesses. ... The first National 


Progressive Convention is in session to-day in 


Chicago, and millions of patriotic men and 
women throughout the Republic are looking to 
it i thee in the confidence that its action will 
fulfill their aspirations and satisfy their political 
needs. 


Finally, another Los Angeles paper, the 
“ Tribune ” (Prog.), adds : 


This day is to be made forever memorable in 
the political history of the Nation by the hold- 
ing of the first Progressive National Conven- 
tion. In the same city where the Republican 
party, fifty-two years ago, entered, through the 
nomination of Abraham Lincoln, upon a long- 
continued career of glory, the Progressive party 
prepares ... to render the Republic an equal 
service. The Republican party was fulfilled in 
its creation with the purpose that all men every- 
where throughout the Nation might be phys- 
ically free. The Progressive party is called into 
being to redeem this people from bondage to 
great interests that would reduce all men and 
women to industrial servitude. 


PERSONALITIES 

The selection of former Senator Beveridge, 
of Indiana, as temporary Chairman of the 
Convention, adds the Sacramento ‘ Bee,” 
“was thoroughly in keeping with the spirit 
that animates the new party, as was the key- 
note of his speech, that ‘The people’s gov- 
ernment has been taken away from them 
and must be restored.’” Or, to quote the 
Tacoma “ Tribune ” again : 

Albert J. Beveridge’s speech as temporary 
Chairman . . . sounds a keynote that should meet 
response in the hearts and minds of all Ameri- 
cans who have watched the larceny of their 
rights and their political parties by the machine 
bosses and the representatives of the special 
interests. It is a call for volunteers to engage in 
the battle for the actual rights of man, ...a 


call for the establishment of social brotherhood 
as against savage individualism. 


Or, in the words of the Kansas City 
“ Times ” (Prog.) : 
His declaration that the fight of the people 


was to take control from “ the invisible govern- 
ment” behind the political bosses and restore 
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it =o American citizens, struck a . popular 
chord. 

Everywhere the people read Mr. Beveridge’s 
speech. They remember it... . On the other 
hand, does anybody happen to remember any- 
thing in the “keynote ” speeches delivered by 
Elihu Root or Judge Alton B. Parker at the two 
old party Conventions? 


In those Conventions, adds the “ Times,” 
the prominent figures were ‘“ Barnes and 
Murphy of New York, Taggart and New 
of Indiana, Sullivan and McKinley of Illinois.” 
But ‘“‘in the Progressive Convention there 
were men like Pinchot and Garfield, Raymond 
Robins and Governor Johnson, Henry J. Allen 
and William Allen White. Instead of McKin- 
ley, the Taft campaign manager, Illinois gave 
to the Progressive Convention Jane Addams, 
the foremost woman of America.” And let 
no one be deceived, either, as to the meaning 
of Miss Addams’s indorsement, points out 
the Philadelphia “‘ North American ”’ (Prog.). 
“Much has been made of the point that the 
Progressives have declared for woman suf- 
frage, and there has been a widespread tend- 
ency to attribute to that fact alone the sup- 
port given to Roosevelt by Miss Addams 
and by other noted women workers for so- 
cial betterment. . . . But Jane Addams and 
those who think with her looked upon the 
suffrage plank as only one in aplatform . . . 
important because of its genuine programme 
for the aid of those . . . now overwhelmed 
in the flood of economic error and social 
wrongs.”’ Miss Addams focuses the thought 
of the welfare workers who support the 
Progressive party in this paragraph from her 
speech seconding the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt : 

A great party has pledged itself to the pro- 
tection of children, to the care of the aged, to 
the relief of overworked girls, to the safeguard- 
ing of burdened men. Committed to these hu- 
mane undertakings, it is inevitable that such a 
party should appeal to women, should seek to 
draw upon the great reservoir of their moral 
energy, so long undesired and unutilized in 
practical politics. 

To quote again from the Kansas City 
“Times:” ‘The reception Miss Addams 
received and the wonderful demonstration 
which followed her speech showed how 
thoroughly the Progressive party is enlisted 
in the cause of humanity.” 

No other party could attract the interest of 
“a woman like Miss Addams. ‘To her the spoils 
of office, the preservation of a party name, or 
the superficial issues that have engaged the 
minds of leaders of the old party, offered no 
inspiration for political activity. She has been 
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engaged. in.a work too well worth while to be 
turned aside for the mere political game. 


Thus, as the paper concludes : 


The acquisition of an influence such as Jane 
Addams brings to the new party is an asset that 
will mean vastly more than it would mean for 
the party to be able to attract many of the politi- 
cal “leaders,” who are standing aside for the 
present to see what chance the new movement 
has to win before they cast their lot with it. 


Of other personalities, the Grand Rapids 
“Press” (Prog.) calls attention to the fact 
that “ any observer of the type of men who 
gathered at the recent Progressive Conven- 
tion was forced to realize that the two old 
parties by no means monopolize the ‘ heavy- 
weights’ in public life to-day. Johnson is 
but one of the many masterful men who are 
associated with Roosevelt.” ‘‘ While the peo- 
ple know Mr. Roosevelt,” says the Sault 
Ste. Marie “ News” (Prog.), “they do not 
know so well the quality of the Californian 
who is his running mate.” 


Johnson’s fight against the grafters of San 
Francisco, the burden of which he assumed 
after Heney had been shot down and almost 
fatally wounded in open court, is a treasured 
memory among lovers of good government. 
His later battle against the corrupt and power- 
ful Southern Pacific machine, which had owned 
California politically for a generation, has made 
his name a household word. 


As to a personal impression of Governor 
Johnson, an article in the August number of 
‘Current Literature ”’ says : 


No one who attended the Chicago Convention 
this year can ever forget that voice. It has no 
honey in it. It is a fighting voice, and when 
Johnson is mad—as he was all the iime at Chi- 
cago—it sounds like a rip-saw going through a 
hard knot... . 

There is no ease in his platform manner, no 
attempt to ingratiate himself, no pleasant smile 
or suggestion of jocularity. ... 

His hands are nearly always clenched, his 
jaw, a good, strong, fighting jaw, is set. His 
muscles are tense. 

He talks rapidly and with no gradations of 
volume or tone, without any embellishments of 
rhetoric, without any appearance of self-con- 
sciousness. He gives you the impression of a 
man carried away entirely on the flood of his 
own feelings. 


Though it does not support them, the 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ‘‘ Gazette ’’ (Ind.) calls 
Roosevelt and Johnson “a pair of fighters 
. . .» both absolutely fearless politically.” 


The fact that they are the leaders of the new 
paar is a guarantee that the movement will not 
quickly die down, if at all... . With their 
enthusiasm and leadership .. . the movement 
can hardly wane. 


That it can win we do not believe. But it is 


‘ 
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the only opposition which the Wilson forces will 
find at all interesting. 

The Chicago “ Evening Post” (Prog.) de- 
clares that Johnson’s strength reconciles it 
to the failure to give to the new party a 
Southern Democrat as Vice-President. 


Like Johnson, the “ Evening Post” will hold 
itself repaid if it can for one moment lighten the 
burdens of the lion-hearted leader of Progress- 
ivism. The cause now has two leaders. If 
fate should call Roosevelt from us, Johnson would 
take his place and the ranks would move steadily 
forward. And even if both these men should 
go, the people would lead themselves. Neither 
death nor defeat can stop the fight for*humanity 
and the right. 


Another conspicuous figure at the Conven- 
tion was Colonel Lloyd, of Florida, an ex- 
Confederate soldier. Colonel Lloyd, declares 
the Milwaukee “ Sentinel,’ “has no use at 
all for the Republican party. He hails with 
joy the ‘destruction of its influence.’ .. . 
Well, ‘destruction’ is a big word,’’ com- 
ments the “ Sentinel,” ‘“ and its applicability 
here remains to be seen. We doubt if 
Roosevelt can bore much of a hole in a block 
of granite with a boiled carrot.” 

THE NEGROES 

This brings us to the demand of the South- 
ern Negroes for admission to the Convention. 
The Sioux Falls, South Dakota, “‘ Argus 
Leader ’’ (Rep.) is a representative of the 
papers which attack the Conventior’s ruling : 

Colonel Roosevelt had to choose between 
giving up the colored vote of the North, or 
abandoning his hope of breaking into the solid 
South. He decided to please the fancy of the 
“lily whites” of the South, and so his pro- 
gramme of social justice was abandoned when 
the Negro delegates from the South were thrown 
out simply because they were Negroes. In the 
face of this action the Colonel’s talk about a 


square deal for every man, regardless of his 
wealth or position, seems rather hollow. 


Another Western organ, the ‘Topeka 
“ Capital” (Prog.), says of this matter : 

The Colonel, with his customary openness, 
met the issue without a quiver. It is not his 
proposition that the party shall be a white party 
in the Southern States, but it amounts to the 
same thing when he proposes to leave the ques- 
tion to the States. This is precisely the Demo- 
cratic idea, and is opposed to the Republican 
policy of “force bills.” . . . 

It is true, as the Colonel frankly says, that 
the Republican platforms, with their vigorous 
declaration in behalf of the right of the colored 
man, nevertheless never have come to anything 
in actual results. Every State has settled its 
own electoral qualifications. 

The new party leaves the whole subject 
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alone. . . . This amounts to repealing both the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. They 
are a dead letter in fact. 


As to the charge of inconsistency because 
no such exclusion is drawn north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, the Brooklyn, New York, 
** Citizen ” (Dem.) declares the charge to be 
both frivolous and malignant : 

In the first place, there is no Negro problem 
in the North based on possible political Negro 
hegemony. 

In the next place, the North cannot view the 
supremacy of the Negro in the southern half of 
the Union except as a menace to the white civili- 
zation of the whole country. 


** Collier’s ’’ takes this view of the matter : 


Colonel Roosevelt has an extraordinarily 
ood brain, and it served him well when he was 
orced to formulate his position regarding South. 

ern Negro delegates to the Bull Moose Conven- 
tion. hatever the ultimate solution of what 
is perhaps the most difficult of all our problems, 
there is no possible doubt that the whole South 
is injured, and the Negro himself is injured, by 
the Negro’s present réle in politics and by the 
consequent deadening of other political issues 
in the South. 


BANTER 


* Colonel Roosevelt has actually captured 
the nomination of the Bull Moose party for 
President; moreover, he has accepted the 
nomination,” announces the Rochester, New 
York, ‘* Union and Advertiser ” (Ind. Dem.), 
and adds: “ We do not like to think of what 
might have happened to Colonel Roosevelt’s 
party, organized by himself, if its first Na- 
tional Convention, personally conducted by 
himself, had not nominated him !’’ 

To quote the witty Milwaukee “ Sentinel :” 
“The Bull Moose Convention is over. ‘The 
programme being the will of a single individ- 
ual, there was no hitch in it. The Colonel 
agreed cordially with himself on every point 
and was in harmony with himself through- 
out.”” Finally, the New York “ World ” (Ind. 
Dem.) tells us : 


Mr. Roosevelt is not only our first third-term 
candidate ; he is also the first candidate for the 
Presidency self-nominated. In the old parties 
there were differences of opinion concerning 
him. To make everything favorable and har- 
monious he organized a new party and devoted 
it to the service of the Lord. 

He called it to meet in National convention. 
He gave it its name. He prepared its tempo 
rary and permanent organization. He told it 
what it “stood for” in his speech of twenty 
thousand words. He wrote the platform. He 
drew on George W. Perkins for money. He 
named his running mate. Last, but L no 


means least, he proposed himself and nominated 
himself without opposition, and, amid enthusi- 
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asm rarely equaled, he proudly accepted, all by 
himself. 


While there has been a great deal of this 
good-natured banter on the supposition that 
the Chicago Convention was essentially a 
one-man convention, the Philadelphia “* North 
American ” takes up the matter with great 
seriousness when it says: ‘ We are told that 
the Chicago Convention was a one-man 
convention,”’ and adds : 


The Tory press must continue to repeat this 
untruth or else themselves give the lie to the 
campaign of falsehood which they themselves 
have made against the Progressives. The falsity 
of the statement can be proved by calling as a 
witness any person, man or woman, who attended 
the Convention. 

It undoubtedly is true that no other citizen of 
this country pre have aided so much in calling 
together the thousands of men and women who 
attended that Convention. But . . . the Conven- 
tion ... was as much a Johnson convention as a 
Roosevelt convention. It was a Beveridge con- 
vention. It was a Ben Lindsey convention. 
It was a Jane Addams convention. It was such 
because the members of that Convention be- 
lieved that all these persons devoutly and 
understandingly represented their hopes and 
their desires. 


THE PLATFORM 


As to the Progressive platform, its features 
were thus outlined in advance by Mr. William 
Allen White, editor of the Emporia, Kansas, 
“Gazette ” (Prog.), when he said that “ it 
promises to be all that Lloyd George, the 
Radical British leader, has carried to success- 
ful conclusion, all that the German Liberals 
have established to head off Socialism in 
Germany, all that Briand and Clemenceau 
have instituted in France, and all that the 
King and the Radical leaders have promul- 
gated in Italy.” 

It will be all these things, plus the industrial 
reforms working in Wisconsin, a dash of the 
famous Blue Sky Law from Kansas, the volun- 
tary recall of Congressmen from Arizona, the 
corporation commission ffom Oklahoma, con- 
tributory workingmen’s insurance and the 
minimum wage commission from Massachu- 
setts, indigent pensions from Kansas, the Public 
Utilities Law, nationalized, from New York, the 
Prohibition of Child Labor Law from Illinois, 
the regulation of the hours of service for women 
and children from Oregon, the eight-hour day 
from the District of Columbia, and a line of 
distinctly radical but successfully established 
political reforms from all laboratories of our 
commonwealth. 

‘* Are the people prepared to embark on a 
sea of Socialism, with passion at the helm of 
the ship and the black flag of confiscation 
flying from the mast?’ cries the Springfield 
“ Union,” after reading such a programme. 


As was foreseen, “the Third Term party 
platform,” says the Rochester, New York, 
‘* Post-Express ” (Rep.), “is designed to be 
as attractive to the body of voters as it is 
possible to make it ; and it does contain some 
splendid proposals—simon-pure Republican 
doctrines for the most part. It . . . has also 
appropriated from the Democracy whatever 
seemed desirable and alluring. . . . Where 
the platform ceases to appropriate and advo- 
cate something new, it is either Socialistic or 
absurd.” 

Social reform is the keynote of the plat- 
form. It has finally dawned upon a consid- 
erable body of active men, as the Brooklyn 
“ Citizen” (Dem.) says, ‘“ that the old issues 
have become stale and unprofitable and that 
our democracy was fast lagging behind the 
democratic movement in Europe.” Hence, 
in the opinion of this journal, “the real 
strength of the movement lies in its declara- 
tion of principles which embody the inner- 
most aspirations of the more advanced Demo- 
crats of the country.” 

In contrast with the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms, the framers of the Pro- 
gressive party’s declaration of principles were 
interested in making clear pronouncement 
upon living issues, but especially upon the 
issue of popular rule. ‘ Bravely frank is the 
platform of the Progressive party,’’ declares 
the Missoula, Montana, ‘‘ Missoulian”’ (Prog.). 
‘* Naively old-fashioned is it in its declara- 
tion that to the people belongs the govern- 
ment.” As to government by the Republi- 
can party, this paper adds : 

“ Powerful in unrighteous coalition with big 
business,” Republican leaders have . . . closed 
their ears to the voice of the people. ... Mr. 
Taft, for whom dishonest politicians stole the 
Presidential nomination, tells the people . . . that 
it is bread, not votes, that they want; work, not 
Constitutional amendments; money for house 
rent, and not referendums; clothing, not the 
recall; employment, and not initiatives. Does 
this show that Mr. Taft is in the battle for pop- 
ular rights, or does it show that he is standing 
pat-for the predatory powers, foolishly audacious 
in his belief that the people do not rule ? 


In the opinion of another Progressive 
paper, the Grand Rapids, Michigan, ** Press,” 
“for passionate appeal for the rights of the 
humble men and women who are doing the 
hard work of this country ” the Progressive 
platform ‘ never has been equaled as a polit- 
ical document.” 

Whether Roosevelt wins or loses in this con- 


test, the life that he has breathed into the funda- 
mental moralities is bound, in the end, to make 
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this country a better place for the workers, a 
better place for the little children, a better place 
for the great masses of the common people. 


THE PROSPECT 

Should the insistence on such a platform 
constitute a new party? The Cincinnati 
“ Inquirer” (Ind.) remarks : 

It will take time and the experience of a cam- 
paign to determine whether the (Progressive) 
movement represents something permanent 
which a large number of voters will rall 


to 
and fight for, or whether it is a passing Be 
of discontent. 


Another independent journal, the Chicago 
** Record-Herald,”’ says: ‘ It is obvious that 
the campaign is to be one of extraordinary 
freedom from party dictation.” 


The “ Record-Herald,” which has always been 
an independent newspaper, welcomes this new 
development of its rearrangement... . It be- 
lieves that, as the points at issue become clearer, 
the Nation will benefit far more by independ- 
ence of thought and action than it could by an 
unreasoning allegiance to any party. 


“ The third party being now an assured fact, 
the issues are fairly well joined,” declares the 
Minneapolis “ Journal ” (Rep.), but the result 
of the campaign is not easy to predict. 

The third party has already accomplished a 
great deal. It has obtained an emblem in the 
Bull Moose, a candidate in Colonel Roosevelt, 
and a rallying cry in social justice... . 

Should either one of the old parties carry the 
country, it will be a better party for having met 
the Bull Moose. 


“The Progressive party has no record of 
failure, no reasonable prospect of immediate 
success,” declares the New Orleans “ Item” 
(Ind.). “ It is planting for a belated harvest.”’ 


Either the Bull Moose party will swallow all 
that is left of the Republican party four years 
from now, or its principles, policies, and declara- 
tions will be swallowed up, digested, and adopted 
by one or both of those parties within this 
period of time. 

Be this as it may, the Chicago Progressive 
Convention has, as the New York “ Mail ” 
(Prog.) asserts, “ left its mark on our times.” 

It was a gash of the sword across the year’s 
face. The jesting has ceased. The laughing 
look has become sober, not to say alarmed. 
Far removed as Europe is, the nations across 
the sea recognize the gravity of the day in this 
Western giant Nation. Their experience is 
greater than ours. Their perspective affords 
them more accuracy of judgment. Europe is 
not deceived about us. It is evident that some- 
thing momentous emerges. 


THE ACTUAL IMPRESSION 
With all these things in mind, one has but 
to think, as the “ Mail” adds: “ ‘The Con- 
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vention units each stood for thousands who 
love their country as their lives, who love the 
moral law and obey it.” ‘Thus the enthu- 
siasm in the Convention was, as the Kansas 
City “ ‘limes ” reports, ‘‘ spontaneous, real, 
and earnest. It was the outburst of convic- 
tion; the expression of honest belief in the 
men and measures it was approving. It was 
entirely unlike the ‘ worked-up’ demonstra- 
tions witnessed in the old party conventions.” 

But let others testify. The New York 
“Times ” (Ind. Dem.), a foremost organ of 
the great financial interests which oppose the 
new party, said in its report of the Conven- 
tion : 


The .grim and almost religious atmosphere 
was manifest. . The delegates passed the 
time singing “ The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” ... Hardened and experienced old political 
representatives looked at the shouting mob and 
told each other that they were seeing something 
entirely new. 


Another foe of the new party, the New 
York “ Sun,” gave a similar report : 


From the very first moment to the last this 
Convention has had the appearance of a great 
religious revival. On this, the last day of the 
Convention, all the semblance of a great moral 
movement was retained. 


At a time when such papers as these were 
editorially attempting to minimize the Pro- 
gressive party movement their correspond- 
ents at Chicago were making prominent in 
their reports the actuality of this new spirit 
in political conventions. 

And the Philadelphia ‘‘ North American ” 
sums it up by saying : 


Religious? yes; but religion of the broadest 
kind, big enough to embrace every creed that 
believes in the moral responsibility of man for 
his attitude toward his kind, to include every 
individual who acknowledges the Ten Com- 
mandments as the supreme law. 

‘It is the same spirit that led the insurgent 
Israelites to break relations with the Tory 
Pharaoh. It is the same spirit that moved 
the Progressives of Rome to part contpany 
with the patrician agents of special privilege 
and camp on the Sacred Mountain. It is the 
same spirit that enlisted the barons of Eng- 
land, under the banner of the fighting church- 
man Cardinal Langton, to wring from the tyrant 
John a charter of human liberty. It is the same 
spirit that moved the grim Roundheads to 
organize a third party under Hampder to curb 
the predatory wealth of their day. It is the 
same spirit that peopled Maryland and Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and South Carolina, and 
other colonies with men and women seeking 
civil and religious liberty. 

When men march grimly and sing reverently, 
it is an ill omen for ancient wrongs. 
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men of more widely different temper- 

aments and attitude toward life than 
Bishop Hare, Cardinal Gibbons, and Henrik 
Ibsen. They seem to have little in common, 
and they probably had little sympathy for 
one another; for churchmen rarely touch a 
man of Ibsen’s spirit closely enough to under- 
stand him, and Ibsen’s attitude toward priests 
of all kinds was one of contemptuous antag- 
onism, And yet in their various ways each 
of these men strove or is striving to aid in 
the old fight for the liberation of humanity 
from its weaknesses, its ignorance, its vices ; 
and to read the biographies of the three men 
is a lesson in that education which is prepar- 
ing society for a wider view of the range of 
human service. In the present confusion 
men who are seeking the same ends often 
turn their swords on one another, as regi- 
ments of the same army have sometimes done 
when a mist has settled on the battlefield. 

A man of winning personality, William 
Hobert Hare,! apostle to the Sioux Indians 
and Bishop of Niobrara, drew men and women 
to him and was encompassed all his life by 
an army of friends. ‘The blood of bishops was 
in his veins, and he wore easily and naturally 
the robes of his office ; his love of ordered 
beauty, his keen sense of dignity, his mod- 
eration of temper, while they made him at 
home in the Church of which he was a leader, 
did not hamper his energies. His quietness 
of manner hid a dauntless courage, and his 
gentleness was allied with unbending strength. 

The modern world is not drawn to priests, 
chiefly because its idea of the priest is so 
far removed from the qualities which Bishop 
Hare incarnated: indifference to danger, 
habitual self-denial, almost contemptuous dis- 
regard of his own sufferings, ringing denun- 
ciation of wrong-doers, fiery espousal of the 


* The Life and Labors of Bishop Hare, Apostle to the 
~ioux. By M. A, De Wolfe Howe. The Sturgis & 
\Valton Company, New York. 
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weak and oppressed, and a brooding care for 
the people in his charge that made him a true 
bishop of the souls of men. 

In temperament and spirit he had much 
in common with Robertson. He lacked the 
keen. intellectual insight of the English 
preacher, who vitalized the preaching of his 
time ; but he had the same soldierly quality, 
the same gallantry of nature. The bugle- 
call which one hears in Robertson’s sermons 
rings through Bishop Hare’s whole life. He 
was an effective though not a great preacher ; 
but he had the qualities of leadership in deal- 
ing with his work; no danger arrested him, 
and no disparity between his ends and the 
means he had at his command chilled his faith. 

Bishop Hare’s work took him on perilous 
journeys full of hardship to a man of his 
physical and mental sensitiveness and fine 
breeding, and his apostleship was in a stormy 
age. When he began the work of teaching 
the Sioux Indians the principles of Christian- 
ity, it was an axiom widely held that the only 
good Indian was a dead Indian, and his heart 
was often hot with righteous rage against 
those who urged extermination as the solution 
of the Indian problem, and against the agents 
who betrayed both the Government that em- 
ployed them and the men and women they 
were appointed to serve. 

In the early years of his missionary work 
he outlined, in bitter irony, a plan for the 
destruction of the Indian that was both inex- 
pensive and effective. The Santees had been 
decimated by smallpox. Now, wrote the 
Bishop, is the chance of the exterminators. 

‘“* Let them gather together the cast-off cloth- 
ing and bedding of the sick, and send it off 
among the upper tribes. The winter is com- 
ing on. Many are shivering for want of cloth- 
ing. The advocates of extermination may 
easily scatter these infected garments and the 
fatal plague with them wherever they will.” 
His own attitude toward his wards was ex- 
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in peace and concord ; nourish their infants ; 
lead forward their youth ; sustain their aged ; 
comfort the weak-hearted; gather together 
the scattered; settle the roving; and knit 
them all together, working with their hands 
the thing that is good.” 

Wars and rumors of wars kept both the 
Indians and their white neighbors in a state 
of unrest; fierce passions were alive on both 
sides ; imposition and encroachment on one 
hand were answered by violence and cruelty 
on the other, and the innocent were often 
the victims of the rage of the moment. Bishop 
Hare’s position was very difficult, but he 
never lost his poise; standing between the 
lines, he was sometimes under fire from both 
sides, but in his diocese and at Washington, 
by voice and pen, he boldly faced public 
opinion in defense of his Indian wards. 

With rare clearness of mind, he understood 
the Indian situation at the very beginning of 
his life among the Indians, and defined the 
policy of breaking up the reservation system 
and absorbing the Indians into the life about 
them. He was a tircless day-laborer, but he 
was also a man of vision. ‘ Our work,” he 
wrote, * is not that of building up a National 
Indian Church with a National liturgy in the 
Indian tongue. It is rather that of resolving 
the Indian structure and preparing its parts 
for being taken up into the greater whole in 
Church and State.” 
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Mr. Howe has drawn so freely upon 
Bishop Hare’s letters and addresses that this 
substantial volume is practically an autobi- 
ography ; he does not go beyond the mark 
when, in the first chapter, he calls Bishop 
Hare a saint and knight as well as a pioneer 
and an apostle. All these types of character 
met in a man who was also, first, last, and 
always, a priest. 

And a true priest of another kind is Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,' who is also, like Bishop Hare, 
a man of winning personality. Slight in 
figure, courteous in manner, tactful and cul- 
tivated, no man of his Church has been so 
influential in establishing that Church in the 
confidence of Americans. His service in 
this respect has been so distinctive and so 
successful that the Church of Rome ought 
to bestow on him the title of “ Apostle to 
the Americans.” His achievement in this 
field was dramatically defined on the day 
of the celebration of his fiftieth anniversary 
as priest and his twenty-fifth as Cardinal, 
when the whole country recognized not so 
much his ecclesiastical as his personal dis- 
tinction by the presence of the President, the 
Chief Justice, and many officials of high posi- 
tion. President Taft characterized him as a 
‘** patriotic member of our political commu- 
nity ;’’ Mr. Roosevelt declared that the “ Car- 
dinal throughout his life has devoted himself 
to the service of the American people ;”’ and 
Mr. Root described him as a “ great citizen ”’ 
as well as a great prelate. 

It is his courageous Americanism, more 
than once decisively asserted in the councils of 
his Church, that has won for Cardinal Gibbons 
the confidence of his fellow-countrymen. One 
wishes that James Gibbons could have been 
drawn with a freer hand and against a less am- 
bitious background ; for Dr. Will’s substantial 
volume is really a history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country since Cardi- 
nal Gibbons entered its priesthood. It is a 
story of remarkable progress, and the Cardi- 
nal has had a great place in it; but those 
who care chiefly for the man behind his robes 
of office will wish that the quiet force of a 
personality which has done so much effective 
work could be felt more directly. Above all, 
the story of a man still living gains greatly 
by simplicity of treatment. This biography 
is heavily weighted with official utterances in 
the elaborate style which still obtains in eccle- 
siastical circles, but which is distinctly archaic 





1 Life of James, Cardinal Gibbons. By Allen S. Will. 
The John Murphy Company, Baltimore and New York. 
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when it appears in a biography. It is only 
fair to add that Dr. Will probably intended 
to make the career of his sitter the occasion 
for writing an afologia, in the strict sense of 
the word, for his Church in this country, and 
he has accomplished his purpose as well as it 
could be accomplished in a book which has 
an ofticial note. 

The boy, born .in Baltimore of Irish par- 
ents, was taken to Ireland in childhood, at- 
tended an Irish school, where he was taught 
the classics, both ancient and modern, and 
was much given to sport; returned to this 
country at the age of nineteen, found em- 
ployment in a large grocery business in New 
Orleans, won speedy promotion by his intelli- 
gence, fidelity, and industry ; came under the 
influence of Fathers Hecker, Walworth, and 
Hewit, three men of ability who were 
converts from Protestantism and later be- 
came founders of the order popularly known 
as the Paulist Fathers, an order notable for 
preaching ability ; was so powerfully drawn 
to the priesthood that he determined to fit 
himself for that vocation, and in his twenty- 
second year entered St. Charles College in his 
native State ; two years later he entered St. 
Mary’s, where he studied theology, philoso- 
phy, Church history, canon law, “ applying 
himself with great eagerness” to all these 
subjects ; received the tonsure in 1858 ; be- 
came a deacon and a priest in 1861; was a 
parish priest in Baltimore during the war ; 
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WILLIAM HOBERT HARE 


was made Vicar Apostolic in North Caro- 
lina ; later became Bishop of Richmond and 
Archbishop of Baltimore ; and was created 
a Cardinal in 1886. 

Cardinal Gibbons’s life has fallen on stormy 
times ; his position during the Civil War was 
one of great difficulty, and it may be sus- 
pected that his position in his own Church 
has often been one of equal difficulty, for 
his temper has been very different from’ 
that which has often prevailed in Rome. 
His loyalty to his Church has been unim- 
peachable, but his devotion to popular gov- 
ernment must have brought him into sharp 
collision with some of his colleagues in the 
College of Cardinals. Unlike Newman, he 
has had the cordial co-operation of the lead- 
ers of his Church in his own country, and his 
ability, persistence, and tact have saved the 
Roman Church in the United States from 
disastrous action at Rome. 

If the story of James Gibbons’s life were 
told simply, it would be a typical American 
romance of rise from narrow means and 
obscure position to a place of great distinc- 
tion, accomplished by sheer force of charac- 
ter, ability, energy, and devotion to his work. 
It would also reveal a man of sensitive nature, 
quiet but unflinching courage, and of a de- 
lightful charm of personality. 

Bishop Hare and Cardinal Gibbons were, 
first and last, servants of their kind, and so 
was Henrik Ibsen ; but in ways so different 
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that the association of his name with theirs 
will shock many good people and will seem 
to many devotees of Ibsen a betrayal of their 
master into the hands of the Philistines. That 
is precisely the weakness of the position of 
those who hold that all who follow truth by 
other roads are blind or hypocritical, and that 
all priests are the enemies of truth. Of 
Ibsen’s great ability, undaunted courage, and 
immense influence there is not the slightest 
question, but that his was the final word on 
social questions or that the acceptance of his 
philosophy of life is the test of intelligence 
and sincerity the world at large declines to 
believe. 

Professor Hiller’s book! is only incident- 
ally a biography ; it is an abic and vigorously 
phrased interpretation of Ibsen’s plays treated 
as a connected expression of his genius and 
of his view of things. ‘This is precisely the 
treatment of his work against which Ibsen 
vehemently protested ; and, in spite of his 
wonderfully effective stagecraft, it brings out 
the limitations of that work. It is impos- 
sible not to give its ethics the front of the 
stage in any large discussion of the Ibsen 
drama, and the force and cogency of Dr. 
Hiller’s logic still more sharply define what 
may be called the structural development of 
that drama. Il’rom beginning to end it isa 
drama of ideas, sometimes touched with 
poetic suggestiveness, in its later stages 
complicated with symbolism, at its best of 
a revolutionary directness and force; but 
always a dramatic rendering of ideas personi- 
fied in a comparatively limited number of 
types. Tor, as Dr. Hiller points out, strik- 
ing resemblances and similarities run through 
the plays. 

That Ibsen was a great playwright and 
that his has been the most powerful influ- 
ence on the stage during the last generation 
are no longer debatable questions ; that he 
was a great dramatist is by no means proved. 
He had a marvelously keen eye for tine dis- 
eases of society, but of its health he seemed 
to have no knowledge. He was a great sur- 
geon who never left the operating-room ; 
knife in hand, he stood over the table year 
after year, and acquired an almost uncanny 
knowledge of human diseases. ‘There is not 


! Henrik Ibsen: Plays and Problems. By Otto Hiler. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


the slightest doubt that pathology can be } re. 
sented in dramatic form, nor that this kind of 
dramatization is not unwholesome for socic ty ; 
but when the master of pathology is held up 
as a master of the knowledge of life, many 
people who are neither Philistines nor tom- 
peramental optimists protest. The unrea- 
soning optimist who is a natural ‘* boomer ’’ is 
a bore; but the assumption of the unreason 
ing pessimist that wisdom is the exclusive 
possession of those who think, as George 
Macdonald said Polonius thought, that the 
devil is God, is even harder to bear. I'he 
times are out of joint; but, curiously enough 
when one remembers Ibsen’s attitude toward 
the ‘mob ” and Dr. Hiller’s contempt for it, 
the people of the whole world have apparently 
made up their minds that many conditions 
of the times must be bettered. The defect 
of Ibsen’s philosophy of life is the lack of 
love in it; for without love the greater truths 
are invisible. 

Dr. Hiller does not conceal those qualities 
in Ibsen which limited his vision. With great 
acuteness he says that Ibsen’s intellect was 
European but his senses were Norwegian. 
He described the great man in the pathetic 
closing years as sitting silent in the Grand 
Café in Christiania, his ‘ malicious little eyes” 
behind a newspaper. In that phrase the 
bounds are set to Ibsen’s knowledge of men. 
In another place the dramatist is described 
as an “ exacting and exasperatingly unsocial 
creature.” ‘There are many things to be 
said in explanation of Ibsen’s narrow and 
intense egotism, and some of them will be 
found in his letters. It is only when society 
is charged with hypocrisy because it refuses 
to accept as scientifically accurate and com- 
plete the report of its condition made by the 
author of “ Ghosts” that one is moved to 
protest. = 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Hiller’s very 
able and interesting interpretation of Ibsen 
is marred by a belligerent and at times trucu- 
lent tone. When the poor “ Anglo-Saxon” 
feels himself ‘shut out from the society of 
those to whom Ibsen is the greatest of the 
prophets, he may find solace in the recent 
assertion of an Italian scholar that civilization 
is still the exclusive possession of the [atin 
race, and that the Germanic peoples xemain 
in a state of barbarism. 
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FIRST CHAPTER 


CODFISH VERSUS GREEK 


“VJ T’S great when a man finds his place— 
I mean the work he’s cut out for,” 
asserted Peter Crowther. ‘There are 

too many misfits.” 

“Sure,” responded Pierce. ‘ But how is 
aman to findit? I’ve been reporting on the 
‘Times ’ for two years, since I got through 
college, and I’m not certain that I’ve found 
mine yet. How did you happen to get into 
salesmanship, Pete ?” 

“IT didn’t happen at all. I wanted to do 
itfrom the time I was a kid. I was brought 
up in a country village in Lowa, and when I 
went to the district school I was always 
trading and swapping with the boys; and 
when I got older I wanted to clerk in the 
village store. It looked like the biggest job 


on earth. ‘That’s one way a fellow finds 
what he’s cut out for. He will naturally take 
to it. I remember the day I started clerk- 


ing. I was just seventeen years old. I put 
on some sleeve-holders and learned to do up 
a dollar’s worth of sugar. The boys were 


all standing around watching. Say, I never 
elt so big since but once—that was the day 


I started on the road. Of course when I 
went into that store I had to quit school; 
but I wanted the job, and I took it.” 

* Would you advise a young fellow to give 
up a college education if he intends to be a 
salesman ?”’ asked Pierce. 

“ I’m not advising anybody. I'm only tell- 
ing you what I did. But, speaking about a 
college education, it’s good for some and no 
good for others. If a fellow doesn’t care for 
books but does want to work at some special 
thing, what’s the use of cramming books 
down him? ‘Then there’s a lot of these ’rah- 
‘rah boys in college, spending most of their 
time at cigarettes and sports—they’d better 
be put to work before they get plumb spoiled. 
Education is teaching a fellow to work or it’s 
no good. ‘There’s more than one way to get 
an education, too. You can get one in busi- 
ness if you go to it. But about that country 
store. We sold everything there—groceries, 
dry goods, clothing, boots and shoes, farm 
implements, and hardware. A country store 
is a good place for a salesman to start in. 


You’ve got to get down to brass tacks in a 
g21 
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country village. Everybody is on to every- 
body else and hot air don’t go” 

“Did you make good there, Pete ?” 

“ That’s what! Let me tell you how I did 
it. I hustled for your life. You take it from 
me, hard work is over half of the game, no 
matter what a man goes at. These fellows 
that are always kicking on their luck are 
usually loafing on their job. It was a good 
country store, and we carried a big stock. 
The old man was a great trader, but he was 
weak on details. ‘Ihe store wasn’t very clean 
and the stock wasn’t well arranged. After 
I’d been there a while I went in to make it 
neat and attractive. It took about three 
months of study and extra work just to get 
the goods arranged right. In the store busi- 
ness you’ve got to arrange goods so they will 
catch people’s eye and sell themselves.” 

“That sounds good, Pete, but the next 
thing is to do it.” 

‘Sure, and that’s where ideas come in. 
There’s no end to new schemes if you think 
them up. After I’d been there about a year 
I got the old man to tear out the front of the 
store and put in a couple of big show win- 
dows—one at each side of the door. It 
cost about $400, and come mighty near cost- 
ing me my job. ‘The old man got grouchy 
on account of the expense, and when the 
job was finished it was up to me to make 


good. ‘Those windows made me a lot of 
work. ‘l'alk about chores on a farm—they 


ain’t in it with show windows! I batted my 
brains on that thing night and morning. 
Every time I went into the city I studied 
show windows to get ideas, and I got a good 
many out of the trade journals, too. In one 
of the windows I kept a line of bargains 
going—always something selling at cost. I 
got some stencil plates and printed signs on 
big cards. In the other window I kept a dis- 
play of dry goods and notions—the classiest 
stuff we had. ‘That was the window that I 
always laid myself out on. You see, every 
purchaser has got two sides to him—a tight- 
wad side and a classy side. A good sales- 
man will recognize the tightwad side and 
make a stab at it, but, you bet, he will make 
his principal play at the classy side. It’s 
class that wins out. A man that’s always 
pushing bargains and cutting prices is a cheap 
salesman. Salesmanship is getting people to 
buy quality goods. I remember one little 
deal that showed me that. We had a cus- 
tomer—a farmer—named Jenkins, who was 
pretty tight-fisted and a great talker. He 
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wanted to buy a pair of cheap overalls. \We 
had some light ones at forty-five cents and 
some bully good heavy ones at ninety cents. 
I got him to take the better ones. Ile 
grumbled when he handed over the moncy, 
but those overalls lasted him nearly a year. 
He would talk about them in the store. 
‘ Why, you jest can’t wear out a pair of them 
darned things!’ he would say. I guess he 
gave us over ten dollars’ worth of adveriis- 
ing on that pair of overalls. It’s this way: 
when a man buys a cheap article, he fecls 
good when he pays for it, and then feels 
rotten while he’s using it; but when he buys 
a quality article, he feels good every time he 
uses it, and he thinks about the quality a long 
time after he forgets the price.” 

* How long did you clerk in the country 
store ?” 

* About four years. Another thing I did; I 
studied the goods. ‘Talk about dan education ! 
Let a fellow learn about the goods in a coun- 
try store and he’ll have an education. I was 
visiting a high school class a while ago and a 
boy was covering some big blackboards with 
Greek stuff that looked all alike to me. ‘They 
said it was parts of a Greek verb. I asked 
the professor afterward what was the good 
of all that monkey-work, and he said that, for 
one thing, it trained the memory and made the 
scholar accurate. Now you take just one 
article in a country store—take codfish. 
What do you know about codfish? Where 
do they catch them, and where are the best 
varieties caught, and which have the best 
flavor, the large or small fish, and how are 
they cured and packed, and how are they put 
on the market, and is it better to handle them 
whole or in boneless packages, and which is 
the best food, salt fish or fresh fish, and 
what is the food value of codfish compared 
with meat, and what about prices and the 
best way to buy them? Why, say, you could 
cover more blackboards with variations on a 
codfish than on a Greek verb, and if a man 
learns all about codfish, why isn’t that just as 
good trainng for his memory as Greek? 
Isn’t that education ?” 

* There’s something in that, Pete; but there 
are other things to be said for Greek. It’s not 
only a drill study, but a cultural study also.” 

* Cultural ?” 

“Yes. It introduces a man to Greek 
civilization and art and literature, and gives 
him a broader outlook upon life.” 

“What has that got to do with selling 
goods? If a man is out to sell goods and 
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“TI NEVER FELT SO BIG SINCE BUT ONCE” 


codfish is part of his line, then I say that a 
codfish has got it over a Greek verb.” 

“All right; go ahead with your codfish. 
I’m interested.” 

“So am I. A man likes to talk about 
himself. I’ve noticed in selling goods that, 
if you can’t interest a fellow any other way, 
just get him to talk about himself, and you'll 
soon have him coming. Well, I learned all I 
could about boots and baking-powder and 
canned fruit and calico and all the rest. I 
spent lots of spare time comparing and test- 
ing goods. 1 read about them in an encyclo- 
pedia and studied trade journals and talked 
with traveling men and watched the markets 
in the papers, and it wasn’t long before | 
knew more about goods than the old man did, 
and he used to consult me when he did his 
buying. ‘The traveling men found that it 
was a good thing to stand in with Pete, and | 
enjoyed that. It’s funny how a man likes to 
be ‘it.’ ‘They're all alike—just the same in a 
country village as in Wall Street. Why does 


|. Pierp. Morgan keep on making money ? 
He doesn’t need any more, but he likes to 
be ‘it,’ 


and so did I in that country store. But 





a fellow has got to keep humping himself. 
J. Pierp. has always humped himself, and 
so has John D., and so have I. Do you get 
that—J. Pierp., John D., and I? Another 
thing I did—I learned to play a fiddle.” 

* A fiddle !”’ 

* Sure. Fiddling gives a man a big stand- 
in out in the country, and you take it from 
me that standing-in comes pretty near being 
the other half of the game. Did vou read 
Andy Carnegie’s testimony before the Stan- 
ley Committee, where he told how he had 
done Huntington a personal favor once, 
and afterward, when Huntington was going 
to buy several million dollars’ worth of steel 
rails, Andy went and told him he wanted the 
order and Huntington said he could have it? 
‘How could any one else compete with a 
situation like that ?? Andy asked the Com- 
mittee. You see, he had a stand-in. He 
was the salesman, Andy was. Schwab and 
the other fellows were the steel men, but 
when it come to selling the goods Andy was 
Johnny-on-the-spot, and a big part of his game 
was standing-in. See?” 

‘** But how about that fiddle ?” 
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“Well, I used to go around to farmers’ 
houses one or two evenings a week with the 
fiddle, especially Saturday nights. ‘Talk about 
a week-end! How is this for a week-end? 
Here is the sitting-room in a farmer’s house 
on Saturday night. Over in one corner is 
the old farmer in his stocking feet, and in 
another corner is his wife with her knitting ; 
and here are half a dozen kids and the hired 
man and hired girl sitting around listening, 
and a red-cheeked girl is in front of the 
organ playing an accompaniment, and right 
beside her is Pete with his fiddle playing 
‘Money Musk’ and ‘Old Zip Coon’ and 
‘ Virginia Reel,’ and over there on the table 
is a pitcher of cider and some doughnuts and 
apples ; can you beat that ?” 

** Would you enjoy it as much now, Pete ?” 

“What if I wouldn’t? I enjoyed it then 
all right, and it gave me a stand-in. Would 
those people buy their groceries and boots 
and shoes and calico dresses from any one 
else but Pete? Nit! That’s what Andy 
meant when he—” 

** You seem to be on rather intimate terms 
with that gentleman,” interrupted Pierce ; 
** you must be acquainted with him.” 

* Why, sure, I know him. Everybody 
does.” 

** But does he know you ?” 

“Oh, well, as Abe Potash would say, 
that’s something else again. I’d certainly 
like to meet the old geezer. When it comes 
to salesmanship, you’ve got to tie the blue 
ribbon on to Andy. Look at that sale he 
made to the Steel ‘l'rust! ‘That was a bill 
of goods for your life, and he didn’t cut 
prices either. He knew the value of a 
stand-in, too.” 

* But that fiddle, Pete ?” 

** Don’t underestimate the fiddle. Didn’t 
Senator ‘l'aylor get a stand-in all over the 
State of ‘ennessee by fiddling, and didn’t he 
fiddle his way into the United States Senate ?” 

“Then you would advise a salesman to 
begin by taking violin lessons ?” 

“I’m not advising anything. I’m only 
telling you that I fiddled and got a stand-in, 
but I had lots of other schemes too. I used 
to do things for people that I didn’t have to 
do. It isn’t hard to find ways to stand in if 
a fellow will go to it. ‘They can say ‘ busi- 
ness is business,’ but, all the same, you get 
about half of it on a stand-in. But, coming 
back to that country store, after I had been 
there about four years I began to want some- 
thing bigger, so | tried for a job in a whole- 
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sale house. I got the traveling men to roc’- 
ing for me. When a fellow has made goo, 
why, people are always ready to boost hi: 
The way to get a better job is to earn it : 
the job that you’re at. I was offered a p.- 
sition with Dodd, Garrells & Co., a whole- 
sale grocery company, and I took it. The, 
paid me $75 a month. I got $45 in the 
country store. My new position was stock 
clerk. My work was to keep account of 
stock and figure profits and mark up selling 
prices for the traveling men. It gave me a 
great chance to get on to the line. The first 
thing I did after I got familiar with my 
work was to study the company. Business 
houses, you understand, are like individuals 
—no two are alike, and each one has got some 
main idea back of it. The old man, Mr. 
Dodd, had once been a traveling salesman— 
a corking good one, too—and there were two 
things that he was buggy about: classy goods 
and classy salesmanship. I was lucky to get 
in with that company, because I wanted to go 
on the road some day and sell goods. Here's 
one way for a man to find his place: You 
take the thing that he wants to do most and 
believes he can do and wants to do it bad 
enough to make everything else knuckle 
down to it, why it’s dollars to doughnuts that 
that’s his job. But he’s got to pay the price. 
Well, I did the same in that wholesale house 
as I did in the country store. I hustled and 
I studied the business. A man makes gooa 
in a big job the same way as he does in a small 
one, only he gets bigger results. I went in 
to know as much about goods as the old man 
did. He was a regular cyclopzedia on goods. 
‘There was a bully chance in that place to 
learn goods. ‘They had experts in every de- 
partment testing them out, and I spent lots 
of my spare time out in the sample-room 
learning all the wrinkles. A salesman wants 
to be dead on to his line or he can’t show 
why his goods are the class. He doesn't 
need to talk about it very often either, but 
customers soon find out whether it’s facts he 
gives them or hot air. It’s a good thing to 
know a whole lot about your line and not 
talk much about the details unless you have 
to. People soon find out what a man knows. 
After a while I got well enough posted to 
make suggestions to the old man about buy- 
ing. He resented it when I first began to 
butt in, but when he found that I was on to 
the facts he paid more attention. I remei- 
ber one season I was studying the peach 
crop, and it struck me that the crop was 
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going on the bum. I got all the facts about 
crop conditions in Michigan and Georgia and 
California and compared stocks and markets 
with a few years previous, and it looked like 
a cinch that peaches would go up. [I told 
the old man that I thought we’d better stock 
up heavy. He tried to cork me, but I had 
the jump on him. I had more facts than he 
had. He looked into it, and concluded that 
I was right, and we loaded up heavy. Peaches 
did go up—about twenty cents a dozen—and 
we made a big profit, and that helped to get 
Pete solid with the company. I’m making 
two points here, Pierce; one is that it pays 
to dig into things and get at the facts, and the 
other is that I was a mighty bright boy.” 

“ You must have been a real comfort to 
the firm,” grinned Pierce. 

“Sure I was. I can prove it. ‘They 
raised my salary to one hundred dollars the 
second year. Another thing I did—I studied 
the salesmen. You know, when a fellow is 
ambitious to do a certain thing, the star men 
in that line look pretty big. ‘The company 
had a good force of salesmen, and some of 
those fellows were the class. Every time a 
salesman came in off the road I used to 
watch him and talk with him every chance I 
had. Of course a man has got to learn to 
sell goods by selling them, and he’s got to do 
it in his own way. It’s a big mistake to imi- 
tate any one else. When a man is himself, 
he is genuine ; but when he tries to be like 
some one else, he’s a counterfeit, and in the 
long run you can’t counterfeit anything and 
get away with it. But you can learn a whole 
lot by watching men that know how to do 
the thing you want to do—especially if you 
get well acquainted. ‘l'ake the two best sales- 
men we had. One of them, his name was 
Parsons, was the classiest talker I ever 
heard. Say, he could come across with the 
language ! 
Indian cigar sign. Every time he came in 
there would be a gabfest on until he went 


out. The other man, Fordham, was just the 
opposite. He was the quietest kind of a 
man. His specialty was keeping his mouth 
shut. He looked like General Grant, and 


always had a cigar in his mouth, and let the 
other fellow do all the talking. Parsons’s 
way was to talk a customer into it, and Ford- 
ham’s way was to let the customer talk himself 
into it, but they both got there. At first it 
used to puzzle me; but after I got well 
acquainted I saw how it was. They were 
both bully good fellows and they liked people. 


He could talk the arm off an. 
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They were both on the square, too—men you 
could bank on ; and they took good care of 
their customers, and hustled, and were posted 
on every angle of the business. But there 
was_ something else about them both that 
you can’t describe. ‘They had a way with 
them that made you want to do what they 
wanted you to do. I remember one day I 
was going through the salesroom, and Par- 
sons was in there holding up a bottle of 
Aragon olives and talking them up to a 
customer. I stopped and listened. I never 
liked olives; but all at once, while I was 
listening—I don’t know—I wanted to eat an 
olive, and that noon I ate one, and have 
liked them ever since. Now, that’s sales- 
manship—something inside of a man _ that 
get’s the other fellow’s goat and makes him 
want something that he thought he didn’t 
want.” 

* Personal magnetism,” suggested Pierce. 

* You can call it that, but nobody knows 
what itis. Well, after I’d been in that whole- 
sale house two years I thought it was time to 
strike for that job on the road. The old 
man asked me up to dinner one Sunday, and 
after dinner, when he lit a cigar and asked 
me how I liked the business, I braced up and 
told him I wanted to go on the road. He 
asked what made me think I could sell goods ; 
and I told him one reason was because I 
wanted to do it, and another was that I had 
sold lots of goods in the country store, and I 
believed I could do it on the road. ‘ But 
how about territory?’ he said. ‘We haven’t 
anything open now but the river route, and 
of course you wouldn’t want that.’ ‘That 
river route, you understand, was a bum 
proposition. It was a territory where there 
was competition from a dozen small jobbing 
towns as well as the large cities, and the mer- 
chants were hammered to death. Nobody had 
ever made a success of it for our house. But 
I had studied up about it and had a scheme. 
I pulled a map of the territory out of my 
pocket and showed the old man a number of 
country towns that were twelve to fifteen 
miles off the railway—places that our men 
had never worked much—and I had Brad- 
street’s ratings that showed some corking 
good country stores. I told the old man 





that I bet some good trade could be worked 
up among those country merchants, and as 
for the towns along the railway, it struck me 
that a fellow could make some money work- 
ing our specialties till he got a foothold, and 
then go in for the general line. 


The old man 





























leaned back and laughed, and I thought it was 
a good sign. Hesaid he would speak to Mr. 
Garrells about it. A few days later he sent 
for me to come to his room, and Mr. Garrells 
was there. They asked me if I still wanted 
to go out on the river route, and I said I did. 
Mr. Garrells asked if I didn’t think it rather 
hazardous for a young fellow to begin on such 
a hard territory, but I told him I’d rather 
tackle that than a territory where we had a 
big trade, because there was everything to 
win and nothing to lose, and I’d get some 
good experience, anyway. So they agreed 
to send me out at $100 a month and ex- 
penses paid. Mr. Dodd asked when I could 
start, and I said any time, so he said I might 
“start on the following Monday. When I got 
on the train the next Monday with my grip 
and sample case—say, I wouldn’t have traded 
jobs with any man on earth. When I reached 
my first town, I hiked right up to a grocery 
store run by a man named Smith, but when 
I stepped into the store all at once I lost my 
nerve and my mouth got dry and I had hard 
work telling Smith my name, but he was a 





“MY MOUTH GOT DRY AND I HAD HARD WORK TELLING SMITH MY NAME” 


good fellow and we got to chatting, and pretty 
soon my mouth got wet again. He said he 
didn’t need any goods, but I got to telling 
him about our Aragon brand of plug tobacco. 
Aragon, you know, is our special brand. We 
put out all kinds of fancy groceries under that 
brand, and, you take it from me, when you 
see the word Aragon on an article don’t you 
go any farther for quality. Aragon goods 
are the.class. At that time, in order to in- 
troduce Aragon plug, we were offering a spe- 
cial deal—we gave a set of copper vinegar 
measures free with every five-butt order. 
Smith and I got to discussing different kinds 
of plug, and I found that I knew more about 
it than he did. I don’t chew, you under- 
stand, but, if a man will chew, then I can give 
him some good reasons why he’d better chew 
Aragon plug, see? It was just my luck that 
Smith needed some new measures, and he 
finally ordered five butts of the tobacco, and 
then I asked him if he didn’t need a few other 
things to come along with it. When you get 
a man started, it’s always easy to inch him 
along. He looked around and scraped me 
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up quite an order. I remember just what it 
was: five butts of tobacco, two barrels of 
sugar, one sack of rice, and three cases of 
canned peaches. When I left that store, I 
was walking up in the air. That evening | 
sold five more butts of tobacco, and when 
I went to bed that night I was feeling pretty 
chesty. The next day I didn’t sell a thing, 
and I soon discovered something about my- 
self that made me feel mighty punk. You 
know I used to be kind of diffident, and—” 

“Did you say diffident?” interrupted 
Pierce. 

“ That’s what I said—diffident.”’ 

“ All right, go ahead.” 

“*] found that every time I approached a 
store I hated to go in and brace the propri- 
etor, and occasionally I wouid cut it out just 
on that account—those merchants were 
pounded so hard, you know—and the worst 
of it was that whenever I got turned down, 
which was good and plenty, the feeling kept 
growing on me. I saw that, if I was going 
to be a salesman, I’d have to get that kink 
out of me. I thought it all over, and saw 
that it was only a state of mind, just a wrong 
mental slant, you understand, so I began to 
talk to myself something like this: ‘See 
here, Pete, you’ve the best line of goods in 
the country, and these merchants need your 
stuff. Competition is a good thing for them, 
because it keeps quality up and prices down. 
If there was a grocery trust, you’d soon see 
these merchants falling all over themselves to 
get the traveling men back.’ 1 kept pumping 


my think-tank full of ideas like that, and kept 
plugging away selling goods, until after a 
while I got all over that diffident business.” 
* Yes, you got by all right.” 
“Then I soon learned another thing, and 
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a mighty important thing for a salesman, too: 
You know there are two sides to every man 
you meet—some things about him that dis- 
gust you and some things that you can admire. 
It’s a big help, in selling goods, to feel 
friendly toward people, to admire them and 
actually like to meet them. It makes sales- 
manship twice as easy. Men always respond 
to it if it’s the real goods. People are a 
bully good lot if you keep thinking about 
their good points and—” 

“ That’s all true enough, Pete, but you'll 
have’ to admit that some men are mighty 
yellow.” 

“Oh, sure! Some men are like butter- 
milk. I never could go buttermilk. It 
always made me gag. But a while ago I 
decided that buttermilk was a healthy drink, 
and so I forced myself to drink it. Every 
time just before I took a glass I’d stop and 
think what a rich, nutritious drink it is and 
one of the most wholesome acids, and then 
I’d down it. After a while I got so [ could 
bear it, and then I got to liking it, and now 
I’d rather drink buttermilk than anything else. 
You can do the same with a man as you can 
with buttermilk if you go to it, and it pays 
if a man is out to sell goods. Well, I stayed 
on that river route two years and made some 
money for the company, and then they gave 
me a better territory and have raised my 
salary four times since. I’ve been in this 
territory eight years now, and, believe me, 
selling goods is a great business.” 

“Right you are, Pete. Let’s go and 
shake for a buttermilk.” 

“I'll go you, but, say, Pierce, speaking 
about education—” 

* Oh, I'll admit it,” laughed Pierce; 
* there’s much to be said for codfish.” 














THE BEGGARS 


BY ALBERT 


a repellent and offensive lot. But here 

in Mogador the sun shines so much of 
the time that it has lightened their disposi- 
tions. The speech of the townspeople has 
an easy-going lisp. They have softened out 
the more brutal gutturals of the language of 
the Prophet. Perhaps this explains why even 
the beggars smile at you. Even if you have 
forgotten to take along a _ pocketful of 
flus—copper coins six of which equal one 
of our cents—you can walk through the town 
without fear of being cursed. Few of the 
beggars are hungry enough to care very 
much whether you throw them fs or not. 

The exceptions are the nomads from the 
Wad Noon. As their garments are always 
of “ guinea cloth,” the Europeans call them 
‘the blue people.’”’ They are outlanders, 
desert folk, who have been driven into town 
by the famine which is raging to the south. 
Although they are a surly tribe—they wear a 
strip of cloth across their mouth and nose, so 
that they may not breathe unfiltered the air 
which has been contaminated by Christians— 
they are picturesque, and perhaps the most 
interesting people here. 

If about the time of Chaucer some Eng- 
lish families had migrated to an inaccessible 
island, had taken with them no book but 
Wyclif’s Bible, and through all the ages 
which have rolled by since had been un- 
touched by any idea we call modern, had kept 
the Chaucerian language unrevised, the old 
customs and costumes unchanged, they would, 
if they occasionally visited London or New 
York, add a piquant touch of color to our 
drab modern life. ‘They would offer immense 
interest to our students of history and lan- 
guage. 

So are the Wad Nooni. They are of pure 
Arab stock, they speak the dialect of the 
tribe of Koreish, the language of the Koran. 
In the brave old days when El Mousa and 
El Tarik were overrunning North Africa and 
Spain, their ancestors strayed southward, 
down into the great desert, to the inaccessi- 
ble oases of the River Noon. They know 
nothing of Al Ghazzali or any of the great 
reformers of Islam. ‘Theirs is the pure faith, 


ie general the beggars of the Orient are 


as theirs is the unchanged language, of the 
Their pride is stupendous. 


Prophet. And 





OF MOGADOR 
EDWARDS 


the famine which drives them north into this 
city defiled by Jews and Christians must 
indeed be horrible. 

The men never beg, at least not of a 
Christian. ‘They draw back as you pass 
them in the street, to escape contact with 
your shadow, and with insulting ostentation 
they arrange the filter over their breathing 
apparatus. But one can forgive much to 
such fine-looking specimens of our race. 
They are straight as pine trees. ‘lheir stride 
—the free open swing of the desert—is 
superb. ‘They can look at the sun without 
blinking. 

However, the most monumental pride will 
not keep one alive. Hardly an hour passes 
when I do not hear the voice of some of their 
women at my door. Very few of the natives 
can understand their classically correct Arabic. 
But one does not have to be fluent in the 
language to distinguish at once their rasping 
gutturals. ‘There are generally two or three 
women, together with their children. Even 
they are too proud to beg frankly. ‘They 
chant the Aadits or commentaries. It is as 
though two or three Highland Scotch women 
read in unison a sermon from John Knox. 
Only the tune they use has a ludicrous resem- 
blance to that of our childhood about * King 
William was King James’s son.” 

There is only one native Mogador beggar 
who is an exception to the general rule of 
amiability. One knows that the * blue peo. 
ple” from Wad Noon are actually suffering 
from hunger, although they do not look it. 
On the other hand, the Jew Mousa is not 
nearly so miserable as he tries to appear. 
His stock in trade is the Evil Eye. He 
sits daily in the Lesser Square, just at the 
entrance of the Dark Archway, and croaks 
ominously at all who pass. His filthy, 
ragged gaberdine is carefully disarranged to 
exhibit his wrinkled chest and scrawny 
shoulder. He is as repulsive a sight as any 
beggar of Constantinople or Moscow. ‘There 
is good reason to believe, I am told, that the 
devil himself, or at least some of the more 
spiteful of the jizoon, are in partnership 
with Mousa in his begging enterprise. ‘lhe 
Dark Archway, by which he sits, is a long 
tunnel under a pile of dwelling-houses. Even 


on a sunny day it is obscure and dismal—just 
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the kind of a place to attract an evil spirit 
who enjoys pinching a person’s ear. And 
tu.'s, 1 am told, is very likely to happen to 
you if you enter the Dark Archway without 
dropping a flus into Mousa’s bowl. He is 
by far the most prosperous beggar in town. 

At first I was rather indignant with him, 
and felt that if I were pasha I would hang 
him up by his heels and flog him. But I 
find that the native authorities have arranged 
the matter in a better spirit. About four- 
fifths of Mousa’s receipts find their way into 
the pasha’s treasury. Mousa is practically a 
Government official. He collects the tax on 
Superstition. Itis arevenue-raising measure 
which deserves the attention of Mr. Lloyd 
George in England and of our own tariff re- 
formers. For superstition is certainly a use- 
less luxury. If we could arrange a tax on every 
one who feared to sit thirteen at table or to 
walk under a ladder, if we could squeeze a 
few farthings out of every one who shud- 
dered over a broken mirror or spilled salt, we 
could double our educational budget. 
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‘The blind Kaid Omar is also an unpleas- 
ant sight. Where his eyes used to be there 
are two horrible seared scars. In the days 
when Muley el Hassan, of blessed memory, 
was Sultan of Morocco, Omar was a power. 
ful country governor. ‘lhe sovereign invited 
him to court and treated his eyes with red- 
hot irons to make him see the wisdom of 
giving up his treasure. This was all very 
long ago, and hardly any one in Mogador 
remembers the time when the Kaid could not 
be seen about the town. He is led by a 
laughing young rascal-who every now and 
then deserts him to play or fight with some 
of his kind. 

But the Kaid Omar is not as sorry a per- 
son as he looks. He is avery wise old man. 
The literai translation of Islam, the religion 


he professes, is “resignation.” Omar is a 
thirty-third degree Mussulman. He is also 


a man of some authority. On account of his 
former glory, his venerable age, and his wis- 
dom, he is sheik of the beggars. In him are 
embodied the ideals of the guild and among 

them he dispenses justice. 








A “BLUE WOMAN” 





OF THE WAD NOON 


Even the pasha would not 
interfere with a beggar with- 
out first consulting Omar. 

He lives in a clean and 
pleasant house. His day’s 
work over, he sheds his rags 
and dons a di//vb as white 
as his hair and beard. His 
wives followed him in his 
distress, and he has two stal- 
wart sons. In spite of his 
blindness, he is not alto- 
gether to be pitied. He 
belongs to the religious order 
of the ‘Tidjania. ‘They be- 
lieve that Allah’s ability to 
create comes from love. 
Hence all created things— 
including Jews and Chris- 
tians—are loved of God. 
Unlike most Moslem sages, 
he is quite willing to talk to 
an Unbeliever. It is like 
sitting at the feet of that 
brave old Stoic Marcus 
‘ Aurelius. “ Nothing,” says 
Omar, “is to be regretted 
which might happen indis- 
criminately to a good man 
orabad.” “If Allah should 
mold together all such mis- 
fortunes as broken bones, 
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sickness, poverty, death, 
into one horse, and all such 
blessings as health, wealth, 
many sons, long life, into 
another,” the blind Kaid 
argues, ‘“‘ the wise man would 
not seek to distinguish 
between them. He would 
shut his eyes and jump on 
the first horse he touched. 
For all such things are indif- 
ferent. There is no good 
but God, no evil but sin.” 

In all the sing-song chants 
of the beggars the name 
you hear most frequently is 
Muley Abd el-Kader—*“ the 
Slave of the Powerful.” 
He is the patron of all those 
who are in need. He was 
a holy mystic of Bagdad, 
born in the 561st year after 
the flight of the Prophet, 
1166 years after the Christ. 
He is the Saint Francis of 
Islam. A biographer sums 
up his life in these words: 

“He was dominated by 
love for his neighbor and by 
an ardent charity which 
made him during his life 
the support of the poor and 
feeble, and after his death 
the patron ceaselessly invoked by all those 
who suffer.” 

Mohammedanism is often thought of as a 
religion of blood and iron. But not even did 
the Carpenter of Nazareth so frequently 
enjoin charity as the Camel-Driver of Mecca. 
Mohammed was an orphan, and during his 
childhood knew the bitterness of hunger. 
The Koran contains such words as “ poor,” 
“widows and orphans,” “ alms,” more often 
than the New Testament. Pictures are for- 
bidden to Mussulmans, and “ God bless our 
home” mottoes are very popular among 
them. The one most commonly encoun- 
tered on the walls of Moorish houses con- 
tains the * ‘Two Great Commandments :” 
“Pray to God before you die,” ‘ Give alms 
before you die.” The Prophet gave to his 
followers a great metaphysical conception— 
the Unity of God. But very few of the sons 
of Adam can be metaphysicians many hours 
aday. Prayer and almsgiving are the two 
pillars which support the Church of Islam. 

And just as a prayer rug is necessary for 











MOUSA OF THE EVIL EYE 


the performance of the first duty, so are beg 
gars requisite for the second. A devout 
Mussulman would regard our Charity Organi- 
zation Societies and our ‘‘ Campaigns for the 
Suppression of Mendicancy ” as the most 
abhorrently irreligious manifestation of our 
infidel civilization. It would seem to him 
like deliberately closing one of the all too 
narrow doors to paradise. 

As long as Islam flourishes there will be 
beggars, for there will always be devout peo- 
ple who will give away all they have, and so 
become beggars themselves. A case recently 
came to my attention which is eloquently 
typical. ‘The wife of a prosperous farmer 
died. He was childless and had always 
longed to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The round trip can be made from Mogador 
in comparative comfort for a little more than 
four hundred dollars. He sold his worldly 
goods for several thousand dollars, distributed 
this in alms, and set out on foot to beg his 
way across the whole width of Africa! ‘The 
beggar is regarded more as a holy man than 
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as a person in need. He is one of * God’s 
poor.” Alms are given not to decrease pov- 
erty but to increase piety. Without excep- 
tion, the beggars ask you to give toGod. And 
in this contrast lies most of the gulf which 
separates the East from the West. 

A man shuffles up to me on Broadway 
with a hard-luck story and asks the price of a 
night’s lodging. I look him over carefully, 
cross-question him insultingly, and find it hard 
to decide whether he needs the money or 
wants a drink, whether I ought to give hima 
quarter or call the police. Whichever way 
I decide, I inevitably reproach myself. 

In and out through the crowded Sok of 
Mogador one of the begging friars of the 
order of the Derkawa twists his way. ‘There 
is a rapt look on his upturned face, his eyes 
are half closed, but somehow he manages to 
dodge the lumbering camels, the ill-tempered 
donkeys; somehow, without apparently taking 
heed of such things, he finds his way through 
the maze of China tea cases and boxes of 
London candles, the sacks of dates from Wad 
Draa and of almonds from the Sous. Around 
his neck is a rosary of ninety-nine great beads 
—one for each of the Most Beautiful Names 
of God—and in his right hand he holds an 
iron-shod staff. At regular intervals he stops 
abruptly and bays out the name of God, “ eell- 
LA!” ‘The devout people—and those with a 
particularly smarting sinon their conscience— 
stop their marketing and hurry after him to 
give him alms. You may be quite sure that 
no one raised the question as to whether this 
so evidently holy man needed the money or 
whether he would make good use of it. 

In the various zawias, or chapter-houses, 
of the religious orders, fotihahs, or blessings, 
are being continually offered for those who 
give alms in the name of the Founder. Sidi 
bel Abbas is the patron of the blind. When 
you hear his name chanted outside your door, 
you know, if you open your purse to the blind 
beggar, you will share in the blessings which 
will be recited at sundown in the great zawia 
of Sidi bel Abbas in Marrakesh. 

How tangible such a blessing may be was 
shown me the other day in a striking man- 
ner. The house next to mine belongs to a 
Moorish official, the Master of the Port. 
The next house also belongs to him, but he 
has turned it into acow-shed. As I went out 
one morning I found a blind beggar crouched 
by the door of this debased dwelling-house 
busily chanting the praises of his patron. He 
did not, as is generally the case, have a child 
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to guide him about, and he had apparently 
felt his way along the walls to this door. As 
he was not likely to get any action out of the 
cows, and as it seemed a shame to have him 
waste so good a chant, I dropped a couple 
of coppers into his bowl. 

‘* May the rich blessings of Sidi bel Abbas,” 
he said, in the regular formula, “ be upon 
those who dwell in this house!” He shuffled 
off down the street to the next door. A few 
hours later I encountered the owner of the 
cows, and, after some neighborly salutations, 
I told him of the blessing I had won for his 
live stock. That evening he sent me a bowl 
of rich cream. It was the best, so he said, 
that his dairy had ever produced. 

The orphans have a distinctive chant of 
their own. It begins: “O fortunate one, 
give alms in the name of our Lord Mo- 
hammed, who, like us, was an orphan, and 
for the blessing of your parents!’”’ It goes 
on to the effect that if your parents are 
still alive, the fo/éhahs of the orphans will 
lengthen their lives, and that if they are dead, 
the blessing will reach them in paradise— 
they will feel upon their cheeks a breeze 
sweet with the smoke of aod e/ kmari, which 
all true believers know to have been the 
favorite incense of the Prophet. 

But when you hear singing outside your 
door, it is not always from this class of beg- 
gars. ‘The business of “ entertaining” is 
closely allied to mendicancy. There is no 
theatrical “ profession.” The amusement 
artists do not draw regular pay. As they are 
dependent on what people will give them, 
they have been shrewd enough to sanctify 
their calling to share in the bounty of alms. 

When you pitch a copper on to the carpet 
of the story-teller in the Sok, he stops his 
yarn to cry, “ Praise be to God and to Sidi 
L’mdoog!”’ In giving, you have not only 
encouraged the art of oral literature, you 
have also gained the intercession of the 
patron of story-tellers. It is the same with 
even those Moorish acrobats you see in the 
circus at home. When they receive their 
Infidel pay envelopes, they open their hands 
as if holding the Holy Book and recite a 
Jotihah for those who have given alms to 
the disciples of Sidi L’mdoog. 

Here in Mogador, as in all the towns of 
Northwest Africa, there are snake-charmers 
of the sect of the Aissawa. Sidi Mahmed 
ben Aissa was born in Mequinez about 1527. 
He made the pilgrimage to Mecca and 


traveled widely through all the domains of 
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“AS LONG AS ISLAM FLOURISHES THERE WILL BE BEGGARS ” 
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Islam. He was a prestidigitator of parts, 
and could make magic squares with one 
hand tied behind his back, and knew all the 
mystic meanings of such numbers as 4-11-44. 
He returned to his birthplace in his old age 
and collected an immense following among 
the ignorant. ‘The Sultan, believing the 
charge brought by the Ulema that he had 
dealings with Shaitan, drove him from 
Mequinez. In the flight his followers, having 
no provisions, were near starvation, but Sidi 
Mahmed outdid the miracle of the five loaves 
and two fishes by feeding his flock on scor- 
pions and poisonous snakes. ‘This, of course, 
demonstrated clearly that his powers came 
from God and not from the devil. He is 
revered by the more superstitious Moors as a 
great saint. ; 

He founded a religious order which com 
bines an extreme mysticism with cheap jug- 
glery. In the “ Oussia,” or book of instruc- 
tion, the Founder wrote : 

“Love is the most complete degree of 
perfection. He who does not love can make 
no progress towards perfection. ‘There are 
four degrees of Love which must be suc- 
cessively attained. (1) Love by Intellect; 
(2) Love by the Heart ; (3) Love by the Soul ; 
and (4) the Mysterious and Secret Love.” 
Those of the Aissawa who have reached an 
understanding of the third degree of love can 
charm snakes. 

Their performances are just as_ well 
avoided by any one who does not enjoy 
reptiles. As a supreme demonstration of 
their control over the venomous creatures 
they are likely to suggest that you hold them. 
The Christian who joins the circle about one 
of these fakirs is apt to find himself in the 
embarrassing dilemma of being laughed at as 
a coward or having a snake wound round 
his neck. Personally, the conviction that the 
poor creature has been drugged by 4eefsmoke 
into an entirely safe state of insensibility does 
not make the ordeal much pleasanter. I can 
claim a very small share in the /otihahs of 
the Aissawa. 

The extremes of the begging ‘“ amusers ” 
are the clowns and the poets. There is a 
young Negro in Mogador who is the strangest 
farceur 1 have ever encountered. He is 
by no means averse to accepting alms from 
an Unbeliever, and, as he made me laugh the 
first time chance led him to my door, he 
put down my address in his note-book. He 
seems to think he has a vested interest in me. 

Only a few days after I moved into this 
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house I was disturbed by a frightful din out- 
side my door. If you can magnify to a hun- 
dred dimensions the noise which results from 
spanking a lusty-lunged American boy of five, 
you get the general effect. I thought that 
my neighbor the Harbor Master was beating 
one of his wives. My boy rushed upstairs, 
crying, ‘* Come, come! look, look!” This 
coal-black Ethiop stood before my door, with 
only a bit of sacking about his loins. He 
was smacking the inside of his arms against 
his bare ribs with a noise like a Gatling gun, 
and, with a dexterity I have never seen ex- 
celled by an Indian-club swinger, was slapping 
his open palm against all parts of his body 
from the soles of his feet to his shaven pate. 
A circle of open-eyed children and grinning 
adults had gathered about him. He recited 
his piece—a sort of dialogue—at the top of 
his voice. At one moment in a high falsetto 
squeak he would beg for mercy and promise 
to reform. ‘The next in a thundering basso 
he would accuse himself of all the sins of which 
a woman is capable. What he said would not 
sound exactly funny written out in Western 
words. ‘The worst of us at least pretend to 
think that wife-beating is not funny. But if 
I had been married to Mrs. Grundy and she 
had stood there by my elbow, I could not have 
helped laughing. 

The performance came to an abrupt end. 
The clown, streaming with perspiration from 
his violent exertions, stretched out his arms 
and, looking up to heaven, began a solemn 
chant in praise 6f Muley Abrahim, the patron 
of buffoons. ‘The transition was so startling 
that my fingers lost control of themselves and 
gave him a silver coin, instead of the copper 
which would have been more than he deserved 
from any moral point of view. He crossed 
his-hands on his chest and recited a fotihah. 
It was as if the Girl from Maxim’s should 
end her wildest dance with the Benediction. 

It is almost an outrage to speak of the 
strolling troubadours in the same breath with 
these buffoons—for many of them are true 
artists. ‘Those I have had the good fortune 
to know have been courtly gentlemen. But 
even the most famous of them must hold out 
their hands, like this Negro clown, and beg. 
Their patron is Sidi Hamo ou Hamu. 

In a class by themselves, and the noisiest 
beggars of all, are the divinity students. Scat- 
tered about in the various mosques and 
sawias of the city are a half-hundred youths 
who are preparing themselves to be Ulema. 
‘They have a special charter of rights, not 
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unlike those enjoyed by the university stu- 
dents of medizeval Europe. On stated occa- 
sions—notably during the Feast of Adshaura 

they go about town in a body in quest of 
alms. With much beating of tom-toms they 
stop in front of the houses of the various native 
celebrities—my neighbor the Harbor Master 
is always a victim-~and recite the entire 
Koran. It is not so long a process as one 
would expect, for they divide it up into as 
many sections as there are students, and all 
do their shares simultaneously. ‘There are 
only two-thigds as many verses in the Koran 
as in the Rew Testament. Fifty students 


can get through it in a very short time ; but 
they make an immense amount of noise. 

But if old Mousa is the most unpleasant, 
Kaid Omar the wisest, the disciple Muley 
Abrahim the funniest, and these students the 
noisiest, the most insistent and ubiquitous 
beggars of Mogador are the teebbeebts. 





A BLIND DISCIPLE OF 








SIDI BEL ABBAS 


A teebbeebt looks like a cross between an 
English sparrow and a thrush, the size of the 
former, the color of the latter. And it makes 
a noise like its name. Apparently they have 
been influenced by the moral customs of the 
country in which they live—there seem to be 
two Mrs. Teebbeebts in each family. When 
the first trio flew into my /atio, my servant 
congratulated me. ‘They are, he says, bring- 
ers of good fortune. And almost every time 
a Moor visits me he points out the teeb- 
beebts and I am congratulated again. Al- 
though I am not much of an ornithologist, I 
was rather pleased at first. ‘They are won- 
derfully tame birds, and it amused me to see 
how near I could coax them with bread- 
crumbs. 

But they have presumed on my good nature 
in a disgusting manner. They notified all 
their relatives that I was “easy.” I now 
have six families on my hands, eighteen in 
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all. ‘They consume nearly a loaf of bread a 
day. I donot grudge them the sustenance, 
but they give meno peace. ‘They are always 
quarreling over their intricate matrimonial 
affairs. And eighteen teebbeebts arguing at 
the top of their voices are distressing. Worst 
of all, they are such infernally early risers. At 
the first faint glimmer of the false dawn they 
begin to sputter for food. For five minutes 
they discuss it in a committee of the whole, 
and then an indignant delegation fly into my 
bedroom window. I cannot sleep with half 


a dozen teebbeebts scolding at me. The, 
bother me more than all the rest of the beg- 
gars in Mogador. And, besides, they are ver) 
careless in their personal habits. It is neces 
sary to look carefully at my chair before I sit 
down in it. Some days ago I formed a proj- 
ect of a teebbeebt pie. But when I confided 
in my servant, he was horrified. 

“Oh, no, Sidi!” he said. ‘It must not 
be done. It would be Aharam—a sin. 
They are God’s own beggars.” 

Mogador, Morocco 


MAKING MONEY OUT OF AIR 


BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


ITTLE does the civilized world sus- 
pect that it has stood on the brink of 
starvation. Whenever it eats its daily 

bread it should bless a few scientists who are 
not as well known as they deserve to be and 
who have solved the most momentous prob- 
lem that ever arose from human recklessness 
and waste. ‘This is no willfully sensational 
misstatement. Nor is it a pleasantry to 
record that the world has been saved by what 
seems the quixotic expedient of burning air. 

All that most of us care about the air is 
summed up in our profound respect for its 
life-sustaining properties. It is a necessary 
thing, and therefore a good thing, to breathe. 
The scientist goes a little further ; for he has 
weighed air, analyzed it, and performed by 
its means some very useful and enlightening 
experiments. He will tell you that not only 
is air essential to your existence, but that you 
are literally made of it, that every leaf in the 
forest and every beast in the field is likewise 
made of it, and that it links all nature ina 
chemical kinship reminiscent of the panthe- 
istic beliefs of ancient philosophers. 

The particular constiiuent of air that unifies 
all things is a gas called nitrogen. Eat bread 
and meat and you eat nitrogen. Move and 
think and you consume nitrogen in some 
form. Dye the fabric that serves you for a 
coat and you may be compelled to do it with 
the aid of nitrogen. Compound a perfume 
and you may find nitrogen a_ necessity. 
Poison a rat and nitrogen will prove your 
deadliest instrument. Heal yourself when 


you are ill and you may need some compound 
of nitrogen. Dissolve gold out of the rock in 
which it is found and nitrogen will prove indis 
pensable. No elementis so all-pervading, so 
vitally essential in the conduct of the world’s 
affairs. Eighty per cent of the air we breathe 
is composed of it. But in that free state it 
serves primarily the purpose of diluting the 
oxygen. Charge the air that you inhale with 
more than a certain quantity of oxygen and 
you soon perish. ‘Too much is as fatal as 
none at all. 

In its atmospheric free state nitrogen is 
chemically rebellious. ‘The chemist calls it 
“inert.” He finds it hard to combine it with 
other elements—to “ fix ”’ it, as he calls it in 
his technical language. Free or unfixed 
nitrogen is not of much use besides making 
the air safe to breathe. Without fixed nitro- 
gen plants cannot grow, and if plants cannot 
grow cattle must starve, and with them man- 
kind. In some way, then, nitrogen must be 
fixed, so that plant life may thrive. 

For centuries the farmer has mingled 
manure with his soil. He never knew why 
until the modern chemist told him that barn- 
yard manure contains a liberal amount of 
nitrogenina form which plant roots can absorb 
and that the process of adding fertilizer to 
the soil is simply a process of restoring to the 
soil the nitrogen that has been removed by 
the last crop. Manure is one form of fixed 
nitrogen. But the supply is so limited that 
the animal wastes of the world cannot supply 
the agricultural demand for fixed nitrogen. 
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THE RJUKAN POWER PLANT, WHERE 145,000 HORSE POWER ARE GENERATED IN NORWAY 


Without cheap water power it would be impossible to make money out of air. To the left are seen the 
pipe-lines by which water is led from a pound at the top of the mountain to water turbines at its foot 


It was the chemist Justus von Liebig who 
first clearly recognized the importance of the 
problem and stated it trenchantly and clearly. 
‘Both the rise and decline of nations,” he 
said, “are governed by the same law of 
nature. ‘The deprivation of the soil of the 
conditions of fruitfulness brings about their 
decline, while the maintenance of such condi- 
tions leads to their permanence, prosperity, and 
power. The nation is not fed by peace nor 
destroyed by war—these conditions exercise 
only a temporary influence on it. It is the 


soil on which man builds his home that is 
instrumental in holding human society together 
or dispersing it, and in causing nations and 
empires to disappear or become powerful. 
The absolute fruitfulness of the ground is 


independent of man; but he possesses the 
power of diminishing or prolonging that fruit- 
fulness.” 

To replenish their worn-out soils, to restore 
the fruitfulness of the ground, America and 
Europe have been compelled to buy fixed 
nitrogen in the form of saltpeter, mercifully 
deposited by nature in ages past in just one 
spot on the face of the earth. Behind a 
plateau some five thousand feet in elevation 
and some twenty miles from the Pacific coast 
that deposit lies on a dreary, parched strip of 
land, rarely blessed with rain, totally devoid 
of life, but yet a veritable geological boon to 
Chile. You may walk for miles and miles in 
that arid country and never suspect that the 


dry pampas has meant more in the develop- 
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A NORWEGIAN PLANT IN WHICH AIR IS CONVERTED INTO FERTILIZER 


In these flat, drumlike furnaces greenish-blue electric arcs roar while air is passed through them. Thus a very small part of 
the air’s nitrogen is combined with its oxygen, to be ultimately treated by chemical means, until a solid fertilizer is obtained 


ment of civilization than any gold or diamond 
mine, that it has long constituted not only the 
most valuable possession of Chile, but the very 
life-blood of many a European farm, An un- 
skilled prospector seeking gold in that deso- 
late region might be struck with a curious 
rock that cropped out here and there—a rock 
that is sometimes gray, sometimes pink, and 
sometimes white. If he is of an inquiring 
mind, he will break off a piece with his ham- 
mer, taste it, pronounce it salt, and throw it 
away. Salt it unquestionably is of a kind, 
but a salt that the world buys as saltpeter and 
the chemist knows as nitrate of soda. 

‘That deposit of nitrate is at present the 
principal source of agricultural fertilizer. It 
seems incredible now that the first ship-load 
of it, sent to Europe in 1825, could not be 
sold, and still more incredible that it had to 
be thrown away. In 1911 about 16,000,000 
tons of nitrate were mined by crude, wasteful 
methods to produce 2,400,000 tons of salable 
product. One hundred million dollars was 
the value of the entire product, and twenty 
million dollars was the price paid by the 
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United States for its share. By 1915 the 
world’s consumption will have reached the 
enormous total of 10,000,000 tons, worth 
about four hundred and fifty million dollars. 
No systematic survey has ever been made of 
the deposits by the Chilean Government ; 
yet it has been estimated that in one hundred 
years the nitrate beds will be exhausted. 
It is true that the Government of Chile, 
alarmed by a statement of its own statistician 
(a statement in which 1923 was fixed as the 
date for the decline of the Chilean soda nitrate 
industry, and 1940 as the date of its complete 
extinction), appointed a Commission of ex- 
perts which reported in 1907 upon the re- 
serves. ‘lhe Commission stated that the 
nitrate deposits owned by the Governnx 
amounted to at least 7,720 square miles, a1 
that the nitrate territory privately owned w 
three or four times as great. Arguing tha 
only one-half of the Government’s posses- 
sions would yield 450,000,000 tons of salt- 
peter, and that three or four times this amoun 
could be produced from private holdings, tie 
Commission optimistically concluded that the 
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Chilean beds would last for centuries. The 
Nitrate Propaganda Association of Chile 
cherish no such illusion. At the close of 
1910 it issued a statement in which the total 
juantity of saltpeter still available for extrac- 
tion is placed at 246,000,000 tons—just 
about enough to meet the demands for half 
a century. That estimate is confirmed by 
the researches of Professor Grondeau, of 
Paris, the leading French authority on fertili- 
vers. Three years ago he calculated that by 
1955 the world’s demand would reach five 
million tons of usable nitrate per annum, and 
that seventeen years later the supply would be 
exhausted. ‘That is why, up to a few years 
ago, starvation stared the world in the face. 
It was the distinguished English chemist 
Sir William Crookes who first sounded the 
alarm. Ina memorable address read before 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1898 he pointed out 
that wheat was an indispensable food of 
the white races, but that the production of 
wheat was not keeping pace with the increase 
of population. What is more, the production 
could not increase because practically all the 
available farm land was ‘under cultivation. 
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He estimated that by 1931 the white races 
would number 230,000,000 and would com- 
pletely occupy the arable areas of the tem- 
perate zone. He asked: ‘“* Where can be 
grown the additional 330,000,000 bushels of 
wheat required ten years later by a hungry 
world? What is to happen if the present 
rate of population be maintained, and if 
arable areas of sufficient extent cannot be 
adopted and made contributory to the sub- 
sistence of so great a host? If bread fails, 
not only us, but all the bread-winners of the 
world, what are we to do?” 

The accuracy of Sir William's estimate may 
be questioned. But his paper served the 
useful purpose of directing the attention of 
the chemist and the political economist to the 
necessity of increasing the yield per acre and 
of restoring the nitrogen to the worn-out 
soils of farms no longer able to produce a 
normal crop. He realized that the Chilean 
nitrate beds would soon be exhausted, and 
prophesied that the nitrogen of the air must 
be fixed if Caucasian civilization is to main- 
tain its supremacy. ‘To him we owe the 
quickening of chemical investigation that has 
recently been rewarded with a solution of a 
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rhe compressors direct a volume of 35,000 cubic feet of air per minute into the electric furnaces of the Birkeland-Kyde plant 
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problem that is nothing else than that of feed- 
ing the world and giving it its daily bread. 

Nature has her own way of fixing nitrogen 
so that it can be digested by plants. Itisa 
slow way. Utterly careless of time, nature 
carries out her inscrutable plans in millions 
of years. A black cloud looms up on the 
horizon. ‘The sultry air is charged with elec- 
tricity. Suddenly there is a blinding flash of 
lightning and a deafening crash. A huge 
electric spark fixes an infinitesimally small 
part of the atmosphere’s nitrogen, and the 
rain conveys it to the earth below. ‘That is 
only one of nature’s ways of fertilizing the 
soil. How many thunder-storms in zeons past 
were required to make the earth bear fruit 
no man can guess. 

Bacteria, too, nature employs in her work. 
Certain varieties of them she has endowed 
with the miraculous property of absorbing 
nitrogen from the air and of feeding it to 
plant roots in the proper fixed form. Each 
bacterium is a microscopic laboratory, an 
invisibly minute factory, in which chemical 
processes are carried out in ways that science 
has not yet succeeded in explaining. 

The world has been saved from starvation 
simply by copying the methods of nature. 
Both electricity and microscopic nitrogen- 
fixing organisms are the tools that the scien- 
tists use in accomplishing the task of supply- 
ing mankind with fertilizer. 

After all, what could be more logical? If 
nature fixes nitrogen by burning so-much air 
at every lightning flash, why not repeat the 
experiment on a less grandiose scale with 
artificial lightning flashes ? And so the scien- 
tist proceeded to imitate nature. Great heat 
accompanied by electric action is necessary ; 
that much he had established. What could 
be easier, then, than to create a small thun- 
der-storm las‘ing for twenty-four hours—or a 
week, if need be—and to fix nitrogen in 
myriads of flashes? It so happens that the 
very heat which causes the nitrogen of the 
air to combine with the oxygen—fixes the 
nitrogen, in other words—also destroys the 
combination as soon as it is formed, leaving 
the chemist exactly where he began, with 
nothing but unfixed nitrogen. ‘That diffi- 
culty can be overcome by rapidly cooling the 
combination of oxygen and nitrogen as soon 
as it is formed, so that it remains fixed. ‘The 
electrical and financial difficulties are not so 
readily overcome. If an electric spark is to 
be used, it must be produced by mechanism 
so cheap that a fair profit can be earned on 
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the capital invested in the plant. Moreover, 
the product must be able to compete in price 
with nitrate that can be dug out of the 
ground in Chile with cheap labor. It has 
been no easy task to devise machinery that 
will answer the requirements of the scientist 
and of the capitalist. Although success has 
been achieved, much still remains to be done 
in perfecting and cheapening the process. 

Two Americans, Bradley and Lovejoy, 
made the first experiments in 1900, at 
Niagara Falls. Scientifically their work was 
immensely valuable ; commercially, a failure, 
because their apparatus was much too costly 
and complicated. In an iron cylinder fou 
and one-half feet high and four feet in diam. 
eter, studded with expensive platinum points, 
a vertical steel shaft rotated. The shaft 
was likewise studded with platinum points. 
As the shaft turned, its platinum points 
swept past those of the iron cylinder. When- 
ever a point on the shaft came near a point 
on the cylinder an electric spark bridged the 
little gap between the two. So numerous 
were the points on the cylinders and the 
shaft that 414,000 sparks—miniature light- 
ning flashes—crackled every. minute. Air 
was passed through the cylinder as the shaft 
turned. ‘The intense heat of the sparks 
caused a very small part of the air’s oxygen 
to unite with the nitrogen. A gas called 
nitric oxide was formed, which was after- 
wards chemically treated to yield a solid nitrate 
that a plant could assimilate. 

The Bradley-Lovejoy process failed, as we 
have said ; but it was an instructive failure 
that redounded immensely to the credit of 


‘the courageous and ingenious men who sank 


a million dollars in the first attempt to tap 
the immense stores of atmospheric nitrogen. 
Later, Professor Kristian Birkeland and Mr. 
Samuel Eyde, both Norwegians, profited by 
the American experience, not by slavish) 
imitating the Niagara apparatus or even im- 
proving it, but by avoiding it entirely. So 
little nitrogen is fixed in the electric spark— 
not more than a pitiful one and a half pei 
cent—that they decided to employ a greai 
electric burning surface. In the mountains 
of Norway, where water power is abundant 
and electricity can be generated cheaply, they 
have built a plant that is actually competing 
with the Chilean mines. ‘Their invention is 
remarkably simple ; yet about three hundred 
thousand dollars was spent before commer- 
cial success was assured. 

Imagine a steel drum about eight feet in 
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HOW THE 


NITROGEN PEROXIDE 


IS CHANGED INTO NITRIC 


ACID 


In these enormous granite towers, 66 feet high, the nitrogen peroxide that comes from the furnace is transformed into nicric acid 
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diameter and two feet deep, set up on its 
narrow side—a drum carefully lined with 
firebrick; imagine within the drum two 
U-shaped copper tubes, the bends in the U’s 
opposite each other and separated only one- 
third of an inch; imagine, lastly, a horse- 
shoe magnet mounted at right angles to the 
copper tubes and embracing the drum. ‘The 
current is turned on. Several hundred 
miniature lightning flashes leap between the 
bends in the copper tubes each second. 
There are so many of them that they appear 
as an arc, a steady flame. That flame is as 
responsive to magnetism as a piece of iron. 
The magnet attracts it and spreads it out into 
adisc six feet in diameter—a disc of light, 
in other words, bigger than a cart-wheel— 
a greenish-blue disc that roars, as countless 
flashes pass each second from tube to tube, 
and that has a temperature of seven thou- 
sand degrees Fahrenheit. Water circulates 
constantly through the tubes, lest they melt 
away in that fierce heat. Even then they 
last only three hundred hours. So intensely 
bright is the flame that the eye cannot gaze 
upon it too intently for long. ‘To view it, win- 
dows of colored glass are provided in thedrum. 

To that roaring disc of flame air is fed. 
It passes out of the furnace, two per cent 
of it converted into the combination that 
chemists call nitric oxide. That two per cent 
is very precious. It is carefully collected, 
cooled—so that it may not decompose into 
the original oxygen and nitrogen—brought 
into contact with water, and thus changed into 
nitric acid. In turn the nitric acid is sprayed 
into granite vats filled with limestone. Here, 
with much effervescence, still another chemi- 
cal change is effected. Calcium nitrate is 
produced—man’s artificial competitor with 
the soda nitrate of Chile. No less than seven 
different chemical changes must the gaseous 
nitric oxide pass through before the solid cal- 
cium nitrate is obtained. ‘ Norwegian salt- 
peter,” as the ultimate product is called, 
is sold in Europe for about $38.75 a 
ton. Chilean nitrate is sold for $45.62 a 
ton. 

Another form of lightning flash has been 
invented by two German scientists, Schonherr 
and Hessberger, for one of the great German 
chemical companies. In construction the 
apparatus is even simpler than that of Birke- 
land and Eyde, for there are no magnets, no 
copper tubes through which water constantly 
flows. In an iron tube an arc flame that 
varies in length from sixteen to twenty-three 
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feet is produced. Air is blown through the 
tube, not in a straight line, but tangentially 
through many holes, so that it whirls, cork- 
screw fashion, from one end of the tube to 
the other. In the larger tubes forty thou- 
sand ‘cubic feet of air an hour is burned. 
The chemical process is the same as that 
involved in the Birkeland-Eyde furnace ; but 
just a little more nitrogen is reduced. 
Schonherr and Hessberger wanted to use 
the nitrogen of the air, not for the purpose 
of producing a fertilizer, but of obtaining 
ultimately sodium nitrite in a cheap way. 
The chemical company by which they were 
commissioned to develop their invention 
needed sodium nitrite in the manufacture of 
what chemists call “‘ azo” dyes. Formerly 
the nitrite had been obtained by chemically 
treating the expensive Chilean nitrate. Now 
practically the whole supply of the world, 
valued at about one million dollars annually, 
is obtained from the air by the Schonherr. 
Hessberger electrical process. Latterly 
nitrate fertilizer has also been produced. It 
would be financially a hopeless task to gen- 
erate the necessary electric current with a 
fuel engine and a dynamo ; and so we find that 
the Schonherr-Hessberger process is likewise 
dependent upon Norwegian water power. 
Nature, we have said, uses not only the 
lightning flash to reduce atmospheric nitro- 
gen to a fixed form, but bacteria also. ‘That 
is a comparatively recent scientific discovery, 
and yet one that has been unconsciously 
applied in agriculture since Adam delved and 
Eve span. For thousands of years wise 
farmers have practiced what is known as 
‘crop rotation.” The old four-course rota- 
tion of roots, barley, clover, and wheat has 
become classic. Other systems of rotation 
are also followed, but always a leguminous 
or pod-bearing crop—peas, beans, clover, 
and the like—finds a place in the course. 
Centuries ago the fact was instinctively appre- 
ciated that after the leguminous crop had 
been grown the soil was more fertile. Not 
until 1888, and then after a discussion begun 
thirty years before, was the practice conceded 
to be more than an agricultural superstition. 
A German bacteriologist, Hellriegel, demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that the property of 
enriching the soil with nitrogen possessed by 
every legume was to be attributed to bacteria. 
Clustering around the roots of peas, vetch, 
clover, and other pod-bearers are lumps or 
nodules. These Hellriegel studied. He 


found that each nodule was a whole colony 




















1912 MAKING 
of bacteria, and each bacterium a tiny work- 
shop in which the nitrogen of the air was 
mysteriously fixed, so that the roots could 
absorb it. Unwittingly the farmer had been 
applying the principles of bacteriology in a 
most practical way centuries before the first 
microbe was seen beneath a lens, or before 
the word “ bacteriology ” was coined. 

When the scientific truth was at last estab- 
lished, naturally the question arose: Why 
not cultivate the nitrogen-fixing bacteria in 
the laboratory, just as we cultivate other 
germs? Questions are more easily put 
than answered, and this was no exception. 
Two Germans, Nobbe and Hiltner, thought 
that they had found the answer. In 1896 
they placed on the market a culture of bac- 
teria known as “nitragin.” It proved a 
failure, because, as it subsequently appeared, 
the bacteria starved to death before they had 
an opportunity of fixing the atmospheric 
nitrogen. It was a wearisome task to dis- 
cover what food the bacteria liked. Mr. 
George Moore, while on the staff of our 
Department of Agriculture, hit upon the 
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right kind of food, and, what is more, a 
method of packing the bacteria so that they 
could be kept on hand for weeks before the 
farmer needed them. ‘Thus was created the 
new and curious industry of supplying micro- 
scopic organisms to farmers, and thus every 
scientific farmer has become a soil physician. 
With the aid of bacteria and electricity 
we make amends for our recklessness and 
extravagance; for it is both reckless and 
extravagant to pour into the sea the nitrogen 
that originally came from the land, and that 
should be returned to the source from which 
it was borrowed. By polluting our water- 
ways and killing our fish we impoverish both 
our bank accounts and our farms. ‘The 
sewage and drainage of England alone repre- 
sent an annual nitrogen waste of $80,000,000, 
according to Crookes. Multiply that by 
perhaps twenty, and you begin to compre- 
hend why millions and millions of dollars 
must be spent in Europe and America in 
fertilizing the soil with Chilean nitrate. Is it 
any wonder that the new business of making 
money out of the air had to be created ? 
































A GLIMPSE OF A 


NORWEGIAN 


An electric arc as big as a cart-wheel is the main factor in fixing the nitrogen in the air according to the Birkeland-Eyde process 
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CITY SENSE 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY 


FREDERIC C. HOWE 


AUTHOR OF “* THE CITY, THE HOPE OF DEMOCRACY,” ETC. 
A 
% 
INTRODUCTORY 


T was a rude shock for fourscore business men from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 











DRAWN Gy G. H. SHOREY 


Chicago, Denver, Seattle, and a score of other cities to be entertained last summer by 
councilmen who were business men like themselves in the City Halls of Manchester and 
Liverpool. It was an even greater shock to be received with the dignity and ceremony of 
ambassadors by the most eminent bankers, manufacturers, and professional men serving as 
city officials in Paris, Brussels, Diisseldorf, Frankfort, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Budapest, 
Prague, and a half-dozen other cities on the Continent of Europe. It was a transition from 
the unabashed democracy, made up from all nations, painfully finding its way to self-govern- 
ment in the cities of America, to the most efficient, most finished, and most highly organized 
municipal life in the modern world. 
We were a party organized by the Boston Chamber of Commerce in the summer of 


1911 to make a migratory study of the cities of Europe to see how they are meeting the 
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problems which confront all cities in much the same way. We came from all over America— 
from New England and the Middle West, from Colorado to the Pacific Coast. And 
the city and its problems had been the absorbing topic of discussion in the smoking- 
room and on the decks of the steamer from the moment we left New York until we 


landed in Liverpool eight days later. 


These ambassadors of business from the New World enjoyed every possible oppor 


tunity to learn how the European city conducts itself. 


From the day we landed until our 


departure two months later we were dined, given receptions, and shown the most generous 
courtesy by officials and business men. There were addresses and expeditions and quantities 
of literature distributed. ‘The party was a standing interrogation point. Its members were 


from Missouri. ‘They wanted to be shown. 


FIRST ARTICLE 


THE RULE OF THE EXPERT 


that the German city surpassed all others 

in efficiency, beauty, and orderliness, and 
that the cities of South Germany, from Cologne 
and Diisseldorf to Munich, were the most 
finished of all. Here the traditions of Ger- 
many are the oldest. Here petty princes, 
the Church, and the trade of the Middle Ages 
have left their finest municipal monuments. 
Here, too, industry has made great cities, as it 
has in England and America, and, strange as it 
may seem, these German cities have grown 
even more rapidly than have our own. 

But it was not the old that excited our admi- 
ration. It was rather the new ; the combina- 
tion of beauty with industry; of business 
with humanity ; of big business men with a 
sense of the rights of the city, with concern 
for all its people. It was the achievements 
of to-day, the way Germany has controlled 
the city behemoth, rather than the heritages 
of an earlier age, that were most astonishing. 

For the burgomasters of these Rhine 
cities have built with something of the splen- 
dor of Pericles in Athens, of the Augustine 
Emperors of Rome, as did the merchant 
princes of medizeval Italy and the Nether- 
lands. ‘They think of the city asa railway 


1 In [910 the German Empire contained forty-seven cities 
with a population of over 100,000. Of these seven have 
over 500,000 people. Ten years ago there were but two 
cities of the latter class and only thirty-three of the 
former. Frankfort had 137,000 people in 1880 and 411,000 
in 1910. The growth of other cities during the last twenty 
years has been quite as rapid. Diisseldorf increased its 

pulation from 95,000 to 325,000, Breslau from 272,900 to 

10,000, Cologne from 144,800 to 513,000, Dresden from 
222,000 to 546,882, and Nuremberg from 99,519 to 332.539. 

hey are an index of Germany’s industrial growth. 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian War Germany was 
an agricultural country. ‘To-day less than 28 per cent of 
the population is engaged in that pursuit. In Germany, 
as in America, the Grosstadt (the great city) has grown 
more rapidly than the smaller city. The world-wide 
movement is not only toward the city, but toward the 
metropolitan city 
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magnate thinks of a transcontinental system. 
‘They build with a long vision of the future, 
with an appreciation of the permanency of 
the city ; they see it as the center of civiliza- 
tion and an agency for promoting the com- 
fort, convenience, and happiness of mankind. 

The German burgomaster, or mayor, is 
chosen by the city Council, not by the people 
directly. Heis an expert. He is a cross- 
section of the universal efficiency and train- 
ing of the Empire. He is first elected for 
twelve years, and then, if re-elected, he holds 
office for life. When he retires, he receives 
a liberal pension. Dr. Adickes, of Frank- 
fort, who entertained the American party in 
the old Kaisersaal, where the Emperors of 
the Holy Roman Empire were chosen for 
centuries prior to the formation of the pres- 
ent German Empire, has been Mayor of that 
city for twenty-five years. He is probably 
the most distinguished city official in Ger- 
many. His career has been that of a con- 
structive municipal statesman. Frankfort had 
but 80,000 people in 1871. ‘To-day it has 
415,000 people. It was, and still is, one of 
the richest cities in the world—trich in 
money, in tradition, in old monuments. Dr. 
Adickes used that wealth, with the support 
of the business men who own it, to build a 
modern industrial city round about the old 
Roemer, the present City Hall, where for 
centuries the trade of the East and West 
came to be exchanged. 

His assistant burgomasters, of whom 
there are nine salaried ones, are all experts, 
like himself. They, too, are permanent 
officials, trained in the university, the techni- 
cal school, or in some subordinate official 
station. For city administration in Germany 
is a profession. Men choose it as they do 
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the law, medicine, or business. They first 
accept some subordinate post. Then they 
are frequently chosen to the mayoralty of a 
small town. When there is a vacancy ina 
larger city, they compete for it, along with 
other experts from all over Germany. A 
vacancy recently occurred in the city of 
Cologne, and the city advertised for a mayor 
as it would for a contractor to erect a build- 
ing. It made its choice from candidates 
who appeared from allover Germany. ‘The 
expert official is one of the explanations of 
the efficiency of the German city. 

The fountain-head of city administration is, 
in a sense, the Kaiser; for the choice of the 
council in the selection of a mayor must be 
approved by the King of Prussia. ‘This 
sanction, however, is rarely withheld. It 
would probably be used against a Socialist, 
or some person who was fersona non grata 


1 The following advertisement of the city of Frank- 
fort, taken from a German paper, is typical of the way 
a German city seeks its salaried officials : 

** Notice. 

“The post of Syndikus in the Magistrat of this city has become 
vacant. The stipend is 6,000 marks per year, with an increase of 
600 marks every three years until the maximum of 9,000 marks is 
reached. The appointment is for life; and provision is made 
for a pension on retirement after long service, as well as for the 
granting of an annuity to the widow or orphans of a deceased 
incumbent of the post. The Syndikus is expected to preside in 
the Industrial and Mercantile Court [Gewerde- und Kanf- 
mannsgericht), and is intrusted with a general supervision over 
the legal affairs of the city. Candidates who have passed their 
second legal examination and who have had successful adminis- 
trative experience are requested to submit applications, accom- 
panied by testimonials and other suitable documents, to the city 
clerk before August 20. * Frankfort-on-the- Main, 

“Tue Maaistrat.” 
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to the Emperor. It is a check, however, on 
the selection of an incompetent man, if that 
were conceivable, and has been used in the 
city of Berlin. 

Back of the burgomaster is the city Council, 
elected by districts, as is our own. It is 
made up of eminent business men, of lawyers, 
doctors, and, in the university towns, of pro- 
fessors as well. Members of the Council 
are paid no salary, but they devote a large 
part of their time to city business. It is a 
distinguished honor to serve on the Council, 
and men aspire to it as an honorable career. 
Service, too, is obligatory, for a man who is 
elected can be punished if he refuses to 
serve. 

But the directing spirit of the city is the 
burgomaster, although the Council members, 
who enjoy considerable permanency through 
a six years’ term, have the same kind of 
pride and enthusiasm in their work that the 
burgomaster himself possesses. ‘The burgo- 
master has a number of expert assistants, 
elected by the Council, who form the Afagis- 
trat. ‘They, too, are permanent trained 
men. About one-half of them are salaried. 
the other half are not. 

The German city is democratic in its activ- 
ities, but not in its political machinery. It 
does many more things and cares for its peo- 
ple much more thoughtfully than do the 
cities of either England or America. ‘This is 
remarkable because the Council is a taxpay- 














CITY 


ers’ and not a people’s Council. It is a 


propertied rather than a democratic body. 
One-half the members must be owners of 
real estate. Elections are by the Prussian 
three-class system, through which the large 
taxpayers control the majority of the Coun- 


cil. Citizens are listed according to the 
amount of income taxes paid by them. The 


very rich, who pay a third of the taxes, elect 
one-third of the Council. The well-to-do, 
who pay another third of the taxes, elect an- 
other third of the Council, while the great mass 
of the electors choose the remaining third. 
The working classes and Socialists cannot 
hope to elect more than one-third of the 
members. In some cities one man or half a 
dozen men elect one-third of the Council, 
while not more than ten per cent usually 
select two-thirds of its members. In Essen 
three men elect a third; in Halle 178, and 
in Aachen 130, elect a third of the Council. 
In the city of Berlin 31,000 out of 350,000 
electors choose two-thirds of the Council. It is 
against this three-class propertied system that 
the Radicals and the Socialists in Germany 
are protesting. It is this property qualifica- 
tion on the suffrage that lies back of the 
reaction of Prussia. The correction of this 
discrimination in the city and the State is one 
of the first planks in the platform of the 
radical classes. 
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The success of the German city is not 
traceable to this limitation on the suffrage. 
That is but an incident. ‘The city is a prod- 
uct of the same influences that have made 
Germany the most efficient State in Europe, 
in many ways the most efficient in the world. 
The municipal suffrage has recently been 
widened in Bavaria, and is not dissimilar from 
the manhood suffrage which prevails in 
Reichstag elections. Frankfort, Hamburg, 
and some other cities have special qualifica- 
tions for voters provided in their charters. 
Back of the German city, therefore, are the 
business man, the banker, the merchant 
classes. And these business men have vio- 
lated the class conscience philosophy of the 
Socialists by running their cities for the people. 
They have taken the street railways, water, 
electric light, and other public service cor- 
porations away from other business men. 
They thought it was good business to do so. 
They have built docks and harbors and 
assumed the bulk of the taxes themselves. 
And just as the business man is back of 
the burgomaster, so municipal freedom—what 
we call home rule—is back of the business 
man. ‘The German city is free; free to do 
as it wills, to experiment in a variety of ways. 
It has almost as complete autonomy as had 





the free Hanseatic towns of the Middle 
Ages. ‘The city has about the same power 
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as an individual. It can do anything it is 
not specifically forbidden to do. In the 
matter of corporate powers it is the exact 
reverse of the American city, which can do 
only those things clearly granted to it by the 
State. 

‘This, I think, rather more than the expert 
burgomaster, explains the achievements of 
the German cities. For freedom has awak- 
ened all classes to a kind of city patriotism, 
to a municipal love that is not to be found 
where cities are wards of the State, as they 
are in America, England, and_ France. 
Wherever the city has been free, free to do 
as it wills, to build, to plan, to experiment, to 
realize its ambitions and its pride, the same 
kind of local love has followed that is found 
in the German city to-day. 

And there is a wonderful city pride in 
Germany. Even the almost disfranchised 
workingman feels it. Certainly the business 
men (who in this country are either indiffer- 
ent or are actively engaged in trying to 
secure some franchise of privilege from the 
city) are very proud of their cities. They 
are interested in the big things the city is 
doing—in the schools, the hospitals, the parks, 
and the public gardens. ‘They are keenly 
interested in the experiments being made to 
promote the health, the comfort, the conve- 
nience of the city. 

The British city is far less finished, far less 
generous in expenditure, than is the German 
city. And, with the exception of Edinburgh, 
London, and some of the smaller cities, it has 
little of its beauty and charm. The British city 
is honestly administered by business men, as 
is the German city. And in Great Britain, 
as in Germany, it is looked upon as an aid 
to business, to the promotion of commerce 
and industry. ‘The business men of Liver- 
pool showed us the great docks along the 
Mersey River and the colossal expenditures 
for the making of Liverpool a great port. 
‘They took us to the town-planning develop- 
ments, the new boulevards, and the suburban 
plans just being finished on the outskirts for 
the cheap and comfortable housing of the 
people. They were proud of the 2,000 
new municipal cottages being built at an 
outlay of $2,000,000 on the sites of old 
disease-breeding slums. ‘They were particu- 


larly proud of their tramways, water and 
electric lighting undertakings, of their works 
department, where they repair and build 
street cars, motors, and equipment. ‘They 
were proud of a car fender invented in Liv- 
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erpool by which fatal accidents on the street 
railway have been almost completely pre- 
vented, an invention which has spread to all 
other English cities. 

In Manchester, as in Liverpool, we found 
business men in the Council, as in all English 
cities. ‘They serve without pay. The chair- 
men of the leading committees have been in 
the Council for years, many of them re-elected 
by their wards without opposition. Sir 
Bosdin Leech, Chairman of the Water Com- 
mittee in Manchester, had recently been 
knighted by the King for services to Man- 
chester. He has been in the Council for 
thirty years. He is nearly seventy years of 
age. ‘The chairmen of the other committees 
are but slightly his juniors. 

How do these men get into office? How 
do they stay there? Why are English busi- 
ness men able and willing to give so much of 
their time to the community? How is it 
that the English city, like the German city, is 
able to get this expert element into city ad- 
ministration ? 

These were questions which constantly 
recurred to the members of the American 
party. 

I presume one explanation of the efficiency 
of the British city, its universal honesty and 
the type of men who administer it, is the 
extreme simplicity of its political machinery. 
‘There is no confusion, there are no conven- 
tions, no bosses, no multiplicity of candidates 
or issues. ‘Ihe voter knows his councilman, 
knows how he is nominated and elected, and 
knows how he votes on all questions. For 
the councilman is the only official elected by 
the people. All others are appointed. 

For the British city has the short ballot 
that is making such rapid headway in this 
country. It is as short as it can be made. 
There are no Imperial questions to confuse 
the elector when he votes for his council- 
man. When he goes to the polls after a 
municipal campaign, he receives a ballot con- 
taining three or four names at most, and usu- 
ally only two. They are for the office of 
councilman. ‘There is a nominee of the Lib- 
eral, the Conservative, and the Labor parties. 
That is all. ‘There is no school, county, State, 
or national ticket ; there are no constables, 


sheriffs, judges, mayors, and tax officials to be 
Members of the school board are 


elected. 
elected some other year. So are the mem 
bers of Parliament. Local and national elec 
tions are divorced, and each campaign i 
waged on its own issues. 
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The method of nomination is as simple as 
itcan be made. There is no boss to be pla- 
cated, no campaign tribute to be paid, no 
convention or preliminary contest for dele- 
gates. Any man can be nominated by filing 
a petition signed by two proposers and eight 
seconders. Nothing more is_ necessary. 
‘Then his name goes on the ballot. 

Municipal campaigns are often hotly con- 
tested, quite frequently on party lines. For 
the party organizations make nominations for 
the Council through their local committees 
just as they do for Parliament. In many 
districts, however, there will be no contests 
for years. Where one party is overwhelm- 
ingly strong, or where a councilman has been 
satisfactory to his constituents, he is left un- 
disturbed in the office. 
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ment, directs it. The committees select per- 
manent paid managers, fix the expenditures, 
rates, charges, and details of administration, 
employ the men, and direct the manager as 
to the policy to be pursued. All this is sub- 
ject to approval by the Council, each com- 
mittee making elaborate annual reports, as 
well as special reports during the year. 

The Council committees exercise far more 
real authority than they do with us. Their 
opinions carry more weight, although their 
recommendations are not always followed. 
For there is controversy between the radi- 
cals and conservatives as to the distribution 
of the earnings of the public service utilities. 
The Socialists and the radicals insist that 
rates of fare on the street railways should be 
lowered, that gas should 





‘This gives permanency to 
the Council and its policy. 

The Council is a large 
body. It contains 103 
members in Manchester, 
134 in Liverpool, and 75 
in Glasgow. Members 
are elected from wards 
for three years, one-third 


each year. In addition 
there are a number of 
aldermen, who are chosen 
bythe Council. The alder- 
men are usually eminent 
men or councilmen who 
have served the city with 
distinction. 








be cheaper, that the sur- 
plus should be returned to 
the user. The conserva- 
tives, on the other hand, 
are more interested in 
debt repayment and in the 
reduction of the local 
taxes. 

The managers of the 
various undertakings are 
trained men. ‘They are 
chosen by competition. 
They enjoy good salaries, 
and are rarely changed. 
The Britishcity has created 
a high type of permanent 
paid expert official, who 
differs from the German 








Unlike America and 
Germany, the Council in 
England is both an execu- 
tive anda legislative body. There is no attempt 
to provide checks and balances, to distribute 
the responsibility between mayor and Council, 
asin America. Nor is there a trained expert 
upper chamber, like the A/agistrat, composed 
of the burgomaster and his assistants, as in Ger- 
many. ‘The English Council first orders a thing 
done, and then one of its committees does it. 
For the actual work of administration is per- 
formed by committees which control the vari- 
ous city activities, such as health, waiter, fire, 
street railways, etc. The chairmanship of a 
committee is a distinguished honor to which 
men are chosen by seniority of service, much 
as place on the Senate committees at Wash- 
ington is determined. ‘The committee chair- 
man is a kind of litthe mayor who presides 
over, and, through his knowledge of a depart- 


DR. ADICKES 
Dr. Adickes hasbeen Mayor of Frankfort 
for twenty-five years. ) 
most distinguished city official in Germany 


burgomaster in being the 
manager of a department 
rather than of the city it- 
self. There are no civil service laws in the 
British city. Nor are there any spoils. ‘The 
merit system exists, as a matter of course. 
The official who would use the public service 
for political or personal ends would be con- 
demned as severely as the man who stole 
from the public purse. 

British cities are honest. Of that there is 
no doubt. And they are efficient. ‘They 
have not the big vision of the German cities. 
Nor are their officials as highly educated and 
trained. ‘The average English councilman is 
a tradesman, with the outlook of his class. 
Rarely is he a highly educated man, and 
rarely do the leisure classes enter city politics. 
There is a kind of cheese-paring economy 
about the English city that is not found in 
Germany or the United States. For the 
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Councils have a wholesome fear of the rate- 
payers, and are jealous of any unnecessary 
expenditure for educational, humane, or 
artistic things. 

The mayors of the American, English, 
and German city differ radically in powers, 
position, and manner of selection. With us 
the mayor is a political leader. In England 
he is a dignified chairman of the Council. In 
Germany he is a permanent non-political ex- 
pert. In England and Germany the mayor 
is chosen by the Council ; in England from the 
oldest members, in Germany by competition 
from any part of the country. In England 
he receives no salary, in Germany he is 
highly paid. ‘The salary of Mayor Adickes, 
of Frankfort, is $9,000, which, when the 
purchasing power of money is considered, is 
nearly twice as much as a similar salary in 
America. ‘The salary of mayor in Cologne 
is $6,250, and in Dresden $5,000. The Ger- 
man burgomaster holds office for life, while 
the mayor of an English city is chosen for 
but one year. In Germany the mayor is the 
real executive of the city, as he is with us. 
He conceives plans, submits them for the 
consideration of the Council, and directs their 
execution, just as does the president of a 
private corporation. In England the maycr 
has little more power than any member cf 
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the Council. He is a titular, honorary offi 
cial who presides at Council meetings and 
represents the city on state occasions. He 
entertains the King and distinguished guests, 
and when his term of office expires he fre- 
quently receives a knighthood from the 
Crown. He is not an executive, but merely 
the chief dignitary of the city. He has no 
patronage to distribute, no committees to ap- 
point, no directors to select. He is merely 
the first among equals. Nor does he enjoy 
any salary. London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and some of the larger towns make an appro- 
priation for official expenses for the enter- 
tainment of guests, but, as a rule, the appro- 
priation does not begin to meet the burdens 
of the office. The mayor is usually chosen 
with less reference to party than to seniority 
of service and ability to represent the city in 
a dignified way on big occasions. 

The American city suffers from the lack of 
the permanent expert official found in the 
German and British city. We select our 
‘achool superintendents, presidents of college 
and private corporations, our librarians an 
ministers, wherever we find them. But 
we have not adjusted our municipal ma- 
chinery to the selection of trained mayors. 
For a long time to come this is probably « 
of the question. Too many controversié 
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juestions are involved in city elections. Our 
cities divide on the excise question, on the 
enforcement of Sunday and sumptuary laws, 
on the control or municipal ownership of the 
public service corporations. And until we 
have the initiative and referendum these 
juestions can be settled only by personal con- 
tests at the polls. 

But we have a habit here in America 
of getting what we want by indirection. 
Rarely do we frankly face a problem and 
correct it by reforming the evil itself. Our 
reforms have a way of coming in through the 
back door. 

Milwaukee has discovered a means of 
securing the city expert without regard to 
residence, political affiliations, or relation to 
the city. Milwaukee has organized a Bureau 
of Economy and Efficiency. It sent to the 
State University for Professor John R. Com- 
mons, who organized a municipal clearing- 
house of experts. When the city wants ad- 
vice on a paving, health, engineering, or 
harbor problem, the Bureau makes a study of 
the subject with the co-operation of the best 
experts that can be found in the country, and 
reports its findings to the city. Such studies 
have been made on garbage disposal, the 
incineration plant, on a harbor, on health and 
hygiene, on pure milk, as well as on a variety 
of other subjects. Standards of cost have 
been established and departmental efficiency 
secured by letting in the light. 

Here is an easy method of adjusting our 
machinery to the necessity of expert guidance 
that forms a conspicuous feature in munici- 
pal administration abroad. It is a means of 
securing permanency and continuity in knowl- 
edge without change in our charters. We 
have the same expert ability that Germany 
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and England command. But it is excluded 
from city politics. And as long as questions 
of policy or partisanship are determined at 
the polls we cannot hope to displace the 
political mayor by the trained official. ‘The 
Milwaukee plan for a permanent bureau of 
experts offers a means of securing that which 
our cities have heretofore lacked. 

But the reform that has done most to 
simplify our municipal machinery is the com- 
mission plan of city government. It is a 
short cut to efficient, to responsible adminis- 
tration. It sweeps away the complexity of 
the long ballot and the confused charter, and 
enables the public to locate responsibility. 
It reduces the’number of elective officials to 
three or five. Through the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall, it destroys the power of 
the boss and the privileged interests behind 
the boss. The commission plan may not be 
the final form that city government will as- 
sume. But it will enable our cities to estab- 
lish themselves in the confidence of the people, 
and that is what we most need just now. It 
was impossible to develop a city sense so long 
as the city was distrusted, so long as the pub- 
lic felt it should be shorn of power and limited 
in its activities. A healthy municipal life could 
not exist under this distrust. 

With the commission plan adopted, the 
American city is being equipped with tools 
for the doing of its work. ‘Through this 
change it has become democratic in form 
and responsive to public opinion. For the 


first time since the appearance of the city 
problem we are able to test the capacity of 
the American people for the experiment of 
popular municipal government, which, in a 
sense, we are the first of the cities of the 
world really to try. 




































































THE ENGINEERING BUILDING 


A CITY THAT EDUCATES ITS 
CITIZENS 


HE two fine buildings of which illus- 
trations are printed on this and the 
opposite page illustrate in a striking 

way the rapid growth and extension of the 
idea of public education which began only a 
comparatively few years ago with the estab- 
lishment of the American public — school. 
State universities are now _ recognized 
throughout the world as the special contribu- 
tion of this country to the doctrine that it is 
a true function of government to educate its 
citizens by means of a general tax laid upon 
all the people. ‘The municipal university is 
a somewhat newer development of this same 
theory. The College of the City of New 
York, recently established in a beautiful and 
modern plant, is perhaps the most complete 
embodiment of the policy of municipal higher 
education ; but, in its relation to the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, the city of Cincinnati is 
954 


creating a new form of municipal university. 
Under the direction of its President, Dr. 
Charles William Dabney, the University of 
Cincinnati is successfully working out the 
plan of having a university supported both 
by public taxation and by private endow 

ment. ‘The city has just presented to the 
University two important buildings—the 
Engineering Building with its adjunct power 
plant and the Gymnasium —costing $550,000. 
What a municipality may do in education is 
indicated by the fact that, while the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati is only thirty-four years old, 
it is the pioneer in this country, and, so far 
as we know, in the world, of what is called 
‘** Co-operative Education.” In other word 

it offers a course in engineering, including 
chemical, electrical, and mechanical engineer- 
ing, to young men who are actually at work 
in the city in the shops of private firms 
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engaged in industrial and manufacturing 
enterprises. By arrangement these students 
work part of the time in the University lab- 
oratories and part of the time at practical 
industrial work: in the engineering shops of 
these private concerns. ‘The first class organ 
ized under this novel plan has now been 
graduated, and consists of nineteen young 
men who have had a kind of engineering 
education which cannot be obtained in any 
other institution, This new idea in voca- 
tional education has not only aroused the 
interest of educators throughout the country, 
but has given the citizens of Cincinnati a 
vital connection with their University which is 
of great mutual advantage to the University 
and to the community. In addition to the 
interest which this plan possesses in the field 
of education, it has a special interest in the 
field of practical economics, for it is a work- 
ing illustration of the great democratic move- 
ment based upon the belief that the func- 
tions of government include something con- 
siderably more than the mere protection of 


life and property. It is a true function of 
government to promote the social welfare 
and to develop the intellectual character and 
capacity of its citizens by every practicable 
means. Cincinnati, like Philadelphia, has in 
the past rested under the cloud of being a 
boss-ridden city, and, like Philadelphia also, 
it has recently elected a new Mayor in its 
revolt against bossism. ‘The success of its 
municipal university goes a long way to show 
that much of the municipal corruption which 
has prevailed in American cities has sprung 
from the lack of realization on the part of 
the citizens that the administration of a 
municipality is a business that requires the 
same standards of efficiency and of progress 
that have given the manufacturing and 
industrial interests of the country their com- 
manding social and economic position in the 
world. ‘The President and Faculty of the 
University of Cincinnati and the citizens of 
Cincinnati are to be congratulated upon the 
original work they are doing in social and 
scientific education. 
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OR. GRENFELL IN HIS NATIVE KAYAK 








THE FUTURE OF LABRADOR 


BY WILFRED 


HE section of North America known 
as ‘* Labrador ” may be said, roughly, 
to consist of a territory as large as 

England, Scotland, Ireland, France, and Aus- 
tria combined. ‘The real question of interest 
is, What can this vast area contribute to the 
world’s wealth ? Can it contribute anything ? 

It is an acknowledged fact that so far it is 
only inhabited by a comparative handful of 
settlers, who live scattered all along the sea- 
board, and by trappers who hunt along its 
waterways, or on the highlands in winter. The 
gradually diminishing bands of Micmac and 
Nascopee Indians who eke out a precarious 
livelihood by the chase as they wander over the 
whole length and breadth of the country are 
known at times to meet with hunger or even 
actual starvation. ‘The Eskimos, who once 
lived in abundance around the entire shore 
line, are now confined to the northern two 
hundred miles of coast; and they, too, are 
steadily diminishing, owing to the destruc- 
tion of their means of livelihood by their more 
clever and better outfitted white competitors. 

Forest fires and excessive hunting have 
told heavily upon the numbers of fur-bearing 
animals. The almost unrestricted netting of 


estuaries and of rivers has decreased enor- 
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mously the salmon resources of a hundred 
years ago. In 1795 one firm was able to 
export as much as all our salmon now put 
together can total. The seals are seriously 
diminishing, and so are the whales. Fifty 
years ago it was possible to become positively 
wealthy if you owned a good sealing berth. 
It was not then a matter of wonder that one 
man, on the strength of his sealing stand, 
kept a carriage and horses and built the only 
road in Labrador that he might drive them 
along it. Moreover, at the approach of win- 
ter he was able to hire a fiddler from Quebec, 
keep open house, and provide merriment for 
his neighbors until the return of open water. 
Yet so much have the seals decreased that I 
was called upon to help with food this very 
man’s grandson, who had fallen into poverty 
and semi-starvation. He had been obliged to 
abandon the sealing post altogether. 

Once it was a regular supplement to the 
cod-fishing to use seal nets in the fall and 
spring. Now it hardly pays to put them out 
if you own them; and no merchant would 
dream of supplying them in return for half 
the catch, as was the custom heretofore. In 
our own minds we attribute this to the enor 
mous number of baby seals killed just after 
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they are born by the many large steamer 
crews, which are each year increasing in size 
and numbers. Not only is this loss of seals 
a serious factor to the cash returns of the 
Labrador family, but also the disappearance 
of the fresh meat for food and the invaluable 
skin for boots and clothing constitutes an 
irreparable misfortune. 

For some reason or other, the codfish along 
the coast have also become more liable to 
fail of late years, to such an extent that most 
of the northern summer stations have been 
entirely abandoned. ‘The herring, too, for 
which Labrador was especially famous, have 
left their former haunts, and this fishery also 
has been practically abandoned. 

For my part, I am often asked, ‘“* Why 
don’t you try to move every living being out of 
such a God-forsaken country ?” Asa matter 
of fact, the only just deduction from all these 
conditions is that what has befallen Labrador 
is only exactly what has happened every- 
where else where exploitation has been prac- 
ticed without, or instead of, conservation, 
and where no capital and no science have 
come to the rescue. Where would even Cal- 
ifornia have been without irrigation, to say 
nothing of Arizona and New Mexico ? 

Hitherto I have been registering facts. As 
to the why and wherefore of these facts it has 
formerly been no one’s business to inquire. 
‘There is no marine biological department in 
the country to make scientific inquiries and 
to seek for remedies. Our industries, like 
sick folk in Labrador twenty years ago, simply 
died or lived, as chance directed. Of late 
years the Newfoundland Government, under 
whose jurisdiction the eastern side of Labra- 
dor falls, has done something to prevent the 
destruction of the reproduction grounds of 
our salmon and trout by adding to the laws 
prohibiting the netting and barring of rivers 
some small executive force to put the laws into 
effect. But it still seems probable that little 
recuperation will occur until the catching of 
cod by the great submerged trap-nets spread 
all along the coast in the months of June, 
July, and August is abandoned. ‘These are 
exactly the months when the salmon are run- 
ning into the bays and rivers, and a very large 
number of peal (or salmon under two pounds 
weight) are taken in the leaders, or large nets, 
which reach from the surface to the bottom 
and run out one hundred fathoms from the 
shore to the trap. In one river I have seen 


fifty salmon caught on a fly, every one of 
which showed a net mark on its shoulders, 
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proving that it had forced its way through 
or broken loose from twine lower down the 
river. We are delighted that there is a 
growing feeling among the cod-fishermen 
themselves against these nets, for, though in 
this way they catch countless numbers of fish 
in a brief time, the take is entirely dependent 
upon the cod coming right into the shore 
exactly where the net is set, and, if the fish 
strike a hundred yards either way or keep on 
the outside, a whole summer may be lost, 
and that often spells ruin. 

Again, the trap method of fishing, which 
makes it necessary for the fisherman to sit down 
until the fish catches itself, tells against the men, 
gua men, destroying that magnificent enter- 
prise and daring which carries the deep-sea 
fisherman wherever the fish may move to. 

It might be easy to go on and show that 
Labrador, so far as can be seen at present, 
offers as its main contribution to the world’s 
economies animals rather than vegetable or 
mineral products. ‘The ancient formation of 
the Labrador rocks, the continuation of the 
Appalachian range, their similarity to those 
of the rich ore-producing strata of the rest of 
the northern section of North America, and 
the small amount of prospecting which has 
been possible, together with the revelation 
of the economic possibilities fer every form 
of matter now that radio-activity has been 
discovered, foreshadow ultimately unlimited 
development for Labrador. This opinion is 
confirmed when one considers her enormous 
water powers as yet unharnessed, especially 
the Grand Falls of the Hamilton River, which 
are undoubtedly among the finest in the world. 
But we are utilitarian enough to feel more 
interested in immediate than in remote pos- 
terity, from which we, during our stay on 
earth, can at best expect little. Moreover, at 
present we in Labrador are without the means 
to promote mineral development. 

We are in much the same position in regard 
to the possible returns from the vegetable 
assets of the country. ‘The natural products 
of the valleys are spruce, firs, and larches, with 
a few scattered birch, balsams, and alders. 
The uplands of the interior and the barrens 
afford mostly mosses and lichens. Grasses 
are characteristically absent, with the excep- 
tion of the sand grass, which grows abundantly 
on the few beaches, and which not only 
affords a fine tough stalk for basket-making, 
but also a good seed which for ages in Iceland, 
and at one time in Norway, served the people 
instead of corn. 
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During the visits of the Vikings to Labra- 
dor this seed, in the absence of corn, gave 
them their only available bread, and was 
known as veiti, or wheat. 

The making of linen from flax is also most 
profitable in dampclimates, and, now that straw 
can be used for making it, there seems no rea- 
son why such an industry might not grow up. 

There can be no doubt, also, that the 
country could afford abundant pulp material, 
our Northern spruces being especially admi- 
rable for that purpose, owing to their tough 
fibers. But no feasible plan has as yet been 
offered to induce capital to come in and work 
it. Itis true that there is an alpine flora, 
mostly of small, bright-colored flowering 
plants, and an abundant variety and gener- 
ous quantity of indigenous native berries. 
We now export our small red cranberry for 
purposes of dyeing, and also use it and the 
blueberry quite extensively for jams. ‘There 
can be no doubt that these berries could be 
vastly improved by cultivation, and it is even 
possible that the ripening period of some 
cereals may be sufficiently reduced to allow 
a limited amount of grain to be produced 
locally, possibly enough .for any population 
which the country will ever be called upon to 
carry. At any rate, experiment has shown 
that in the valleys of the big rivers which 
have not been over-robbed of the natural 
protection of trees, and at distances sufficiently 
far from the poiar current which sweeps the 
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coast, barley and oats will ripen. On the 
other hand, we are liable to summer frosts. 
In most places our earth is scant, and where 
it is plentiful is very acid, a fact which accounts 
for the luxuriance of our crop of blueberries, 
which flourish only in a humic, acid soil. 

There is no question that a potato with 
crawling leaves which easily escape frost, such 
as was partially developed by Lord Strathcona, 
could be perpetuated, and, with the hardy 
cabbage, lettuce, and turnip, would add suffi- 
ciently to the quota of food contribution from 
the vegetable kingdom to supply the moderate 
population with all that they would actually 
need of carbohydrates to maintain life, with- 
out the necessity for much importing. 

We are now experimenting with Northern 
alfalfa, which offers good promise of success. 
Possibly also the new variety of Alsike clover, 
which is a perennial and unhurt by frosts, may 
simplify our dairy problem. 

But, look at it how you will (and for twenty 
years we have been considering how to im- 
prove matters), neither from the vegetable 
nor mineral kingdom do we see at present 
any hope of eventually doing more than 
supply the bare necessities of existence. If, 
however, to some of those objections to a 
population in a country which people have 
been pleased to call “ the Land of Cain” we 
argue that in the animal kingdom we see a 
prospect of hope, we are met by the objec- 
tion on the part of some that to convert our 
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country into a meat-raising land, 
and so contribute to the influences 
which already mark down the 
human race as beasts of prey, is 
not only unwise, but unworthy. 

But to the man who wears boots 
and shoes and the woman who 
wears furs and slippers Labrador 
makes an even more insistent plea 
for recognition, even if sentiment 
drives such persons to throw away 
the carcasses after they have been 
deprived of their natural cover- 
ings. Unfortunately, with us, our 
foxes and beavers and other ani- 
mals have not emulated either 
lobsters or crabs or snakes in their 
estimable ability to shed their skins 
and grow new ones. Only in the 
Utopian dreams of fox-farmers 
and seal-hunters has the possi- 
bility of this «/tima thule of animal 
culture yet been developed. As 
matters exist, one of the most 
sorrowful features of seal-hunting, 
to me, is that the bodies of the 
countless slain babies are left to 
waste in the cold storage of the ice 
floe until sharks and other crea- 
tures of prey, above and below 
water, obliterate this offense to 
modern sensibilities. Even those, 
however, who, to be consistent, 
object to the use of any animal 
product whatever which involves 
the death of the producer, must 
still note the momentous argument 
that if all of the human inhabitants 
of the world were really vegetarian, 
nearly one-half of the world would 
have to starve in order to let the 
others practice their faith—which is a paradox, 
seeing that we, too, are animals. Only a short 
time ago a friend wrote me from England a 
long discourse on the value of nuts as food. 
He expatiated on their cheapness, their econ- 
omy as a concentrated food, and on many of 
their other inestimable virtues. But he only 
sent along one small sample bottle to support 
his argument. ‘The real trouble with nuts in 
Labrador is not intellectual, but practical, be- 
cause none at all are available—and we have 
not yet learned to live by swallowing the lump 
that rises in our throat whenever we chance 
to think of them. 

For the present, it seems to me that the 
best immediate prospect of developing Lab- 
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TRANSPORTATION IN LABRADOR 

rador lies in the possibilities of her animals. 
These are steadily increasing in value to 
mankind, and every characteristic of Labra- 
dor points to this as the line of least resist- 
ance for evolution. When Alaska was first 
purchased, her mineral wealth was undevel- 
oped, and Secretary Seward was blamed for 
buying a valueless country. The idea that a 
polar land like Alaska would ever contribute 
to the meat supply of the outside world has 
even yet scarcely dawned upon most men. 
But such is the case. A first consignment 
of one hundred and twenty-five reindeer car- 
casses, shipped to Seattle from the domestic 
herds, arrived at the end of the year, and 
sold at twenty cents a pound, ‘That this 
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export will be vastly increased in the future, 
and that the experiment can be repeated in 
Labrador with success, is now beyond doubt. 

We purchased a herd of three hundred 
deer in Lapland in 1908, selling fifty stags 
on their arrival to assist in meeting the ex- 
penses. ‘To manage the remaining two hun- 
dred and fifty we had brought over three 
families of Lapps, whom we retained for 
three winters. ‘The does bear one fawn 
each April from their second to their twelfth 
year. Very rarely they have twins, and 
occasionally the young does will fawn at 
one year old. At breeding-time we keep the 
herd on the hills to save the fawns from fall- 
ing into the brooks through holes in the dis- 
appearing ice, while all summer they fre- 
quent the high sea cliffs to keep out of the 
way of flies as much as possible. Being splay- 
footed and cow-like, they occasionally fall over 
and perish. Now and again some of our dogs 
will pull down a doe or some stray one will 
escape the herders. There will always be a 
percentage of loss. But, inclusive of all losses, 
the herd will double in three years, and ought 
to do better than that if the stags only are 
either killed for meat or altered for transport 
purposes. ‘This year we sold fifty more and 
sent three of our own trained herders to the 
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Athabasca district near Fort Smith. We have 
now eight hundred and fifty left, mostly does, 
and in a few months should have over twelve 
hundred. Even if reindeer cannot supplant 
dogs for rapid transport, Labrador can cer- 
tainly become one vast reindeer ranch. 

This experiment has clearly shown, as we 
have now for the first time moved the herd 
a few miles from the original feeding-ground, 
that the land can support almost a count- 
less number, that they can easily endure our 
climate, and that they will pay well to raise 
when there is a sufficient number of them. 

At the present rate of increase, it is calcu- 
lated that in twenty-five years there will be 
three million deer in Alaska, and it is reckoned 
that Alaska will carry ten million, so that 
there would appear to be promise of an 
almost unlimited supply of meat and skins for 
export. If the herds double in three years, 
a million carcasses a year would not be too 
heavy an annual tax. On a treeless island 
near Nome Dr. Campbell’s herd has in ten 
years grown from seventy to eight hundred 
and fifty. Think of the industry created and 
the collateral industries supported by this 
scheme! 

The value of the annual catch of fish 
around the British islands is estimated, at the 
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actual auction price in 
the fish market, at over 
fifty million dollars ; 
and that, when trans- 
lated into the amount 
it costs the consumer, 


might certainly be 
trebled. But if it were 


only doubled, what a 
vast amount of cereals 
and vegetables it would 
take to correspond to 
one hundred million 
dollars! This is say- 
ing nothing of the col- 
lateral values realized 
both by the distribution 
of labor and the char- 
acter development of 
the race engaged in the 
catching of the fish. 
‘The more one looks at 
the facts, the more one 
is impressed with the fear that the world 
could not exist without the killing of animals, 
or, even if it were able to do so, a very imper- 
fect race would be developed. 

The wisdom of looking ahead, therefore, 
that the meat supply of the world may be safe- 
guarded, need not be seriously considered as 
tainted with crime. Add to this the expense 
and almost the impossibility of providing 
palatable and sufficient hydrocarbons from 
the vegetable world, and the rich milk and fat 
sources of hydrocarbon that these deer afford. 
Then we must recognize that the buffalo have 
gone, because their land was taken from them, 
and that the Rocky Mountain elk have to be 
fed artificially, and that, even in spite of that, 
they are dying in numbers from starvation. 
All our rich game birds are diminishing 
rapidly. How many families would have 
turkey to eat at Christmas if the supply 
were still derived only from the wild stock ? 
The excellent Northern .curlew (Mumenius 
Borealis) blackened the sky twenty-five years 
ago in Labrador; now specimen collectors 
are offering fifty dollars for a single skin. ‘To 
have to trust to the former wild pigeon supply 
for the succulent squab would bring tears to 
the eyes of many epicureans. ‘The skin alone 
of this bird is fast rivaling for rarity that of 
the great auk and the dodo. 

Exactly the same thing exists in the vege- 
table world as in the animal, and on sea as 
on land. ‘There would not be a lobster, 
an oyster, or a fur seal to-day available for 
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the wayfaring man were it not for the prin- 
ciple of conservation long ago recognized and 
applied. ‘The supply of cod, salmon, trout, 
etc., responds in exactly the same way to care 
and reasonable outlay. Large sums are now 
being spent on irrigation, pisciculture, and the 
adaptation of plants to new surroundings. 

I should like to register an earnest plea that 
philanthropic scientists and legislatures look 
into the matter seriously, and subsidize the 
attempt to utilize the now waste places of the 
earth, and at the same time protect, or use 
more efficiently, the herds of deer which still 
remain in the great North barren lands. 

The suggestion to remove our population 
after years of residence to some other place 
where things are easier will appear but short- 
sighted policy to the generations to come, com- 
pared with that which, recognizing the diffi- 
culties of the wilderness, goes in and then 
proceeds to make it blossom like a rose. 

It was suggested some time ago by Mr. 
‘Thompson Seton, the well-known naturalist, 
that the yak of Tibet might be adapted to 
Canada. Soa little herd of six yak, donated 
from the Duke of Bedford’s park at Wobun, 
were expatriated from England to a place on 
the prairie near Brandon. Apparently little 
more is known of the experiment, but as yet 
it has not revolutionized either the meat trade 
or the sleigh-robe supply. 

Some years ago a herd of a dozen moose 
were turned wild into Newfoundland. It is 
said that one has been seen once,.or twice 
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since then, but nothing material has resulted 
so far. Mr. Seton is still as convinced as 
ever that his experiments can succeed. He 
is by no means yet convinced that the experi- 
ment has been tried. Personally, I am con- 
vinced that neither one of i1em has been 
tried. When one learns from Admiral Peary 
of the white caribou which can multiply in 
North Grantland and in the Arctic night, when 
one sees Professor Tyrrell’s pictures of the 
endless procession of the herds of deer that 
find a living in the almost absolutely barren 
lands north of Chesterfield outlet, little doubt 
is left in one’s mind that the magnificently 
demonstrated theorem of North Alaska can 
be redemonstrated in Labrador. 

While the modern methods of manufactur- 
ing and the conversion of waste into useful 
products are already phenomenal, there still 
remains a demand for the raw aaterial and 
natural products. The industrial chemist can 
synthesize. almost anything for us nowadays. 
The obscure secretion of the ductless gland 
known as adrenalin, the very use of which in 
the economy of the body we have only just 
discovered, can now be made out of ordinary 
coal-tar. Just so, camphor can be made arti- 
ficially ; and it might be possible to suppose 
that, by trying hard enough, if the doctrine 
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of selection is true, we might get back by 
unnatural elimination to the mammoth and the 
dinosaur. But where products are required 
in bulk, and especially where they relate to 
the food of man, there is every reason to con- 
sider it is good economy to incur expenditure 
in order to fall in line with natural processes 
rather than attempt to begin all over again on 
our own account. Incidentally, the naturally 


.produced venison has a flavor somewhat 


between that of beef and lamb, and is most 
delectable. 

I must not conclude this article without 
reference, however, to another equally 
important possibility of Labrador in the line 
of animal’ propagation; and that concerns 


* its export of valuable furs. Twenty years 


ago, when I went to Labrador, the following 
were approximately the prices for fur paid to 
the trappers : 


Silver fox... $50-$100 Muskrat..... 10 cents 


Patch fox... $6-15 White fox.. $1 
OS eer ae eee $3.50 
Red fox .... $3 + =Bilack bear.. $10 
Ermine..... 10cen:: Otter....... $10 
Marten cats (our sable).............+- $3.50 


Now the prices stand at about twice or three 
times the above: 


Silver fox,$500orover Muskrat..... 25 cents 
Patch fox..... $10-30 White fox.... $5-12 
ae $4-10 Lynx........ $10-30 
i $7-10 Blackbear... $10-20 
Ermine......25cents Otter........ $15-30 
I ican aticacainuietal ware eee ae ae $15-25 


This can mean only one of two things— 
either the demand has increased or the sup- 
ply has diminished. I believe both to be 
true; and it is quite obvious that conserva- 
tion, or rather propagation, is desirable. Is 
it possible to propagate these animals? Most 
certainly it is. It has been shown beyond 
all question that foxes, marten, mink, and 
skunk live and breed in captivity, and 
there is no reason to suppose that, if they 
are given room and food, beaver, otter, 
and ermine would not do the same. Some 
years ago, partly at the suggestion of the 
naturalist Professor Brewster, of Massa- 
chusetts, we started a small fox farm with 
three runs. We did not, however, under- 
stand our business. We had very little time 
to spend in looking after them, and, being in 
a public place, they were much observed by 
many visitors. The increased value of foxes 
caught young and kept to maturity paid all ex- 
penses, but we were unfortunate enough not to 
get any litters of ourown. So we abandoned 
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the enterprise, selling the last of our silver 
foxes to a friend in Prince Edward Island. 
He succeeded immediately in getting a litter 
of cubs. Other enterprises have sprung up 
all around; many new facts have become 
apparent, and I myself have had at least fifty 
applications for live specimens for breeding 
purposes during the last twelve months. 

It is perfectly safe to say that these ven- 
tures in animal farming are, like the new deer 
experiment, now beyond the problematical 
stage, and it is an established fact that con- 
siderable dividends are already being paid on 
the outlay. Moreover, as Mr. Seton has 
pointed out, the tendency of Labrador is to 
produce the darker, blacker, and more val- 
uable colored furs, while the tendency of 
Alaska is towards light colors and reds, 
which are less valuable. For my part, I be- 
lieve that both these original propositions can 
be made to pay in Labrador. I believe 
that in the not distant future a railway will 
be run along its south shore; and that the 
Hudson Bay route will be made feasible, 
though the ice from the west of Baffin’s Bay, 
breaking off with the September equinoxes, 
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does fill the channel near Cape Wolstenholme 
earlier than the new ice of November, which 
was originally thought to be the chief diffi- 
culty. Asaplace for summer visitors its fyns 
and falls will one day bring a large traffic. 

Without posing as attorney for the Creator 
in the endeavor to defend his economy in 
having produced so large a quantity of material 
of problematical value, I want to go on record 
as one who personally has faith in the future 
of Labrador and in its mineral resources, and 
the adaptability of its valleys by drainage and 
culture for summer crops of the necessaries 
of life. I have no doubt whatever that, 
with proper conservation of its animal re. 
sources, it offers yet a valuable addition to 
the possession of Canada and the British Em- 
pire, an addition of which only a few to-day 
see the meaning. Alaska, British Columbia, 
the great Northwest, Klondike, Cobalt, and 
generally the whole of ‘“‘Our Lady of the 
Snows,” had to win their laurels against 
severe criticism, an unmerited combat, and 
much neglect. But the Great Dominion is 
finding herself all safely, and one day Labra- 
dor also will come to her own. 
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[ NDER the great bowl of sky, in the 
midst of the plain, the three cars held 
their level way—three little racing 
dots in the big, clear place. They kept an 
even course, swaying to the race on level wings 
that swept the ground and rose to the low 
swale and passed beyond. Only the long free 
line of dust marked their flight under the sun. 
The men at the front, in the car ahead, 
did, not look back again. ‘They had lost 
interest in the race pressing behind; most 
anxiously they had lost interest in it. They 
wished, with a fervent wish, that the two 
cars driving behind them should pass them 
in a swirl of dust and pass on out of sight 
toward the far horizon line that stretched to the 
west. ‘They were only two market garden- 
ers returning from business in the city. If 
they drove a good car, it was to save time 
going and coming, not to race with escaping 
fugitives and excited police. They had no 
wish to race with the excited police—fer- 
vently they had no wish for it—and they 
slackened speed a little, drawing freer breath. 
Let the fellow pass them, and his police 
with him, before they reached a little white 
peaceful house that stood ahead on the plain. 
They did not look behind at justice pursuing 
its prey—-they had lost all interest in 
justice and in the race. Presently, when 
justice should pass them, on full-spreading 
wing, they would look up with casual glance, 
and note its flight over the far line, out of 
sight in the distant west. But now they did 
not know of its existence. 

And Achilles, pressing fast, had a quick, 
clear sense of mystery—something that 
brooded ahead on the shining plain and the 
little white house, and the car before him 
slackening speed. Why should it slow 
down? What was up? Cautiously he held 
his car, slowing its waving gleam to the pace 
ahead and darting a swift glance behind 
over his shoulder at the great service car 
that leaped and gained on him lap by lap. 
It would overtake him soon, and he must not 
pass the car ahead—not till he knew what 
they were up to. Would they pass that 
little white house on the plain, or would they 
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turn in there? The wind hummed in his 
ears, his hair flew, and his hand held tense to 
the wheel, slowing it cautiously, inch by inch, 
slackening a little, slackening again, with 
quick-flung, flashing glance behind, and a 
watchful eye on the car ahead—and on 
the little white house drawing near on the 
plain. It was a race now between his quick 
mind and that car ahead and the little white 
house. He must not overtake them till the 
little house was reached. The car behind 
must not touch him—not till the house came 
up. ‘There was a wood ahead, in the dis- 
tance ; his mind flew, and circled the wood, 
and came back. . . . They had reached the 
little house, asleep in the sun. They were 
passing it, neck and neck, and the car beside 
him swerved a little, and slackened speed, 
and dived in at the white gate. Achilles shot 
past, the great racing car beneath him, the 
free road ahead. The machine under him 
gathered speed, and opened out and laughed 
and leaped to the road and lay down in the 
thick dust spreading itself ahead. . . . He 
could gain the wood. .. . He should escape, 
and the clue was fast. 

Behind him the service car thundered by 
the little house asleep. But the police did 
not glance that way, nor did the big white- 
capped man glance that way. Hs eyes were 
fixed on the racer ahead, dwindling to a 
speck in its cloud of dust. He pushed 
up his visor and laughed aloud. ‘“ Give 
itup!” he said, genially ; “ giveitup! You 
can’t catch that car! I know my own car, 
I guess!” He laughed again. ‘We shall 
find it somewhere along the road—when he 
is through with it !” 

But the face beside him, turning in the 
clouding dust, had a keen look, and the car 
kept its unbroken speed, and the plain 
flashed by. ‘“ He’s in too big a hurry,” said 
the driver, sternly. ‘I want a look at that 
man! He knows too much!” 

Too much! The heart of Achilles sang 
again ; all the heart of him woke up and 
laughed to the miles. He had found his 
clue; he had passed the little hundred- 
thousand-dollar house, and the police in their 
big, bungling dust had passed it, too. No- 
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body knew but him... and he should es- 
cape over the long road... with the big 
machine under him pounding away. 


XIX 

In an angle of the wood the dust-covered 
policeman and the white-cappe¢d man came 
upon the racer, turned a little from the road, 
and waiting their arrival. It had a stolid, 
helpless look, with its nose buried deep in 
underbrush and the hind wheels tilted a little 
in air. One might almost fancy it gave a 
little subdued hiccough as they approached. 

The white-capped man bent above it and 
ran a quick hand along the side, and leaped 
to the vacant seat. The beast beneath gave 
a little snort and withdrew its nose and 
pranced playfully at the underbrush and 
backed away, feeling for firm ground be- 
hind. ‘The man at the wheel pressed hard, 
leaning, with quick jerk, and wheels gripped 
ground and trundled in the road. It stopped 
beside the service car and the two men gazed 
doubtfully at the wood. Dusty leaves trem- 
bled at them in the light air and beckoned to 
them ; little twigs laced across and shut them 
out. Anywhere in the dark coolness of 
the wood the Greek lurked, hiding away. 
They could not trace him, and the wood 
reached far into the dusk. He was un- 
doubtedly armed. Only a desperate man 
would have made a dash like that for life. 
Better go back to town for reinforcements 
and send the word of his escape along the 
line. He would not get far—on foot! ‘They 
gave another glance at the wood and loosed 
their cars to the road, gliding smoothly off. 
The wood behind them, under its cover of 
dust, gave no sign of watching eyes ; and 
the sun, traveling toward the west, cast their 
long, clean shadows ahead as they went. In 
the low light the little white house in the dis- 
tance had a rosy, moody look. As they drew 
nearer little pink details flashed out. An old 
man behind the picket fence looked up and 
straightened himself and gazed under a 
shading hand. ‘Then he came along the 
driveway and stood in the white gate waiting 
their approach. He had a red, guileless face 
and white hair. ‘The face held a look of 
childish interest as they drew up. ‘“ You got 
him ?” he asked. 

The service man shook his head, jerking 
his thumb at the racer that came behind. 
“ Got the car.” he said. ‘* He got off—took 
to the woods.” 

* That so?” 





‘The old man came out to 
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the road and looked with curious eyes at the 
big racing-machine coming up. ‘ What’d he 
do ?” he asked. 

‘* He stole my machine,” said the white- 
capped man, quickly. He was holding the 
wheel with careful touch. 

The old man looked at him with shrewd, 
smiling eyes, chewing at some invisible cud. 
The service man nodded to him. ‘“ There'll 
be a reward out for him, Jimmie—keep a 
watch out. You may have a chance at it. 
He’s hiding somewhere over there.” He 
motioned toward the distant wood. 

The old man turned a slow eye toward the 
west. “I don’t own no telescope,” he said, 
quaintly. He shifted the cud a little and 
gazed at the plain around them; far as the 
eye could see it stretched on every side. 
Only the little white house stood comfortably 
in its midst, open to the eye of heaven. It 
was a rambling one-story-and-a-half house, 
with no windows above the ground floor, 
except at the rear, where one window, under 
a small peak, faced the north. Beyond the 
house, in that direction, lay lines of market 
garden, and beyond the garden the wide 
plain. ‘wo men, at work in the garden, 
hoed with long, easy strokes that lengthened 
in the slanting light. The service man 
looked at them with casual eye. ‘ Got good 
help this year ?” he asked. 

The old man faced about, and his eye 
regarded them mildly “ Putty good,” he said; 
‘“‘they’re my sister’s boys. | She died this last 
year, along in April, and they come on to 
help. Yes, they work putty good.” 

‘“ They drove in ahead of us, didn’t they ?” 
asked the service man, with sudden thought. 

The old man smiled dryly. “ Didn’t know’s 
you see ’em. You was so occupied... . 
Yes; they’d been in to sell the early potatoes. 
I’ve got a putty good crop this year—early 
potatoes. ‘They went in to make a price on 
‘em. We'll get seventy-five if we take ’em in 
to-morrow, and they asked what to do, and | 
told ’em they’d better dig.” He chuckled 
slowly. 

The service man smiled. ‘“ You keep ‘em 
moving, don’t you, Jimmie?” He glanced 
at the house. ‘“ Any trade? Got a license 
this year ?”’ 

‘The old man shook his head. “ Bone dry,” 
he said, chewing slowly. “ ‘Them cars knocked 
me out!” He came and stood by the racer. 
running his hand along it with childish touch. 

The service man watched him with de 


tached smile. ‘The old man’s silly shrewd- 
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ness amused him. He suspected him of a 
cask or two in the cellar. In the days of 
bicycles the old man had driven a lively trade ; 
but with the long-reaching cars, his business 
dribbled away, and he had slipped back from 
whisky to potatoes. He was a little disgrun- 
tled at events, and would talk Socialism by 
the hour to any one who would listen. But 
he was a harmless old soul. The service 
man glanced at the sun. It had dipped sud- 
denly, and the plain grew dusky black. The 
distant figures hoeing against the plain were 
lost to sight. ‘‘ Hello!” said the service man, 
quickly ; ‘we must get on—” He looked 
again, shrewdly, toward the old man in the 
dusk. ‘ You couldn’t find a drop of any- 
thing handy—to give away—Jimmie?” he 
suggested. 

The old man blinked a low smile at him 
and moved toward the house. He came 
back with a long-necked bottle grasped tight 
and a couple of glasses that he filled in the 
dimness.  — 

The service man held up his glass with a 
quick gesture. “ Here’s to you, Jimmie !” 
he said, throwing back his head. ‘* May you 
live long and prosper!” He gulped it down. 

The old man’s toothless smile received the 
empty glasses ; and when the two machines 
had trundled away in the dimness, the smile 
persisted—the deep smile of guileless, crafty 
old age, that suffers and waits, and clutches 
its morsel at last and fastens on it, without 
joy, and without shame. 


XX 


The two figures amid the rows of the mar- 
ket garden paused, in the enveloping dusk, 
and leaned on their hoes and listened ; a low, 
peevish whistle, like the call of a nightjar on 
the plain, came to them. Presently the call 
repeated itself—three wavering notes—and 
they shouldered their hoes and moved toward 
the little house. 

The old man emerged from the gloom, 
coming toward them. ‘ What was it ?” asked 
one of the figures, quickly. 

The old man chuckled. “ Stole a racer— 
that’s about all ‘Hey knew ; you got off easy !” 
He was peering toward them. 

The larger of the two figures straightened 
itself. “I am sick of it, I tell you! my back’s 
broke!” He moved himself in the dusk, 
stretching out his great arms and looking 
about him vaguely. 

The old man eyed him shrewdly. “ You’re 
earning a good pile,” he said. 


“Yes ; one seventy-five a day!” ‘The man 
laughed a little. 

The other man had not spoken. He 
slipped forward through the dusk. ‘“ Supper 
ready ?” he asked. 

They followed him into the house, stop- 
ping in an entry to wash their hands and 
remove their heavy shoes. ‘lhrough the door 
opening to a room beyond a woman could 
be seen moving briskly, and the smell of cook- 
ing floated out. ‘They sniffed at it hungrily. 

The woman came to the door. “ Hurry 
up, boys; everything’s done to death !” 

They came in hastily, with half-dried hands, 
and she looked at them, a laugh in her round, 
keen face. ‘‘ You Aave had a day !” she said. 
She was tall and angular, and her face had a 
sudden roundness—a kind of motherly Dutch 
doll set on its high, lean frame. Her body 
moved in soft jerks. 

She heaped up the plates with quick hands 
and watched the men while they ate. Fora 
time no one spoke. ‘The old man went to 
the cellar and brought up a great mug of 
beer, and they filled their pipes and sat 
smoking and sipping the beer stolidly. The 
windows were opened to the air and the 
shades were up. Any one passing on the 
long road over the plain might look in on 
them. ‘The woman toasted a piece of bread 
and moistened it with a little milk and put it, 
with a glass of milk, on a small tray. The 
men’s eyes followed her, indifferent. ‘They 
watched her lift the tray and carry it to a 
door at the back of the room and disappear. 

They smoked on in silence. 

The old man reached out for his glass. 
He lifted it. ‘Two weeks, and three more 
days,” he said. He sipped the beer slowly. 

The larger of the two men nodded. He 
had dark, regular features and reddish hair. 
He looked heavy and tired. He opened his 
lips vaguely. 

“Don’t talk here !’’ said the younger man, 
sharply. And he gave a quick glance at the 
room, as a weasel returns to cover in a 
narrow place. 

The big man smiled. ‘I wa’n’t going to 
say anything.” 

‘ Better not!” saidthe other. He cleared 
his pipe with his little finger. ‘“ 7 don’t even 
think,” he added, softly. 

The woman had come back with the tray, 
and the men looked up, smoking. 

She set the tray down by the sink and 
came over to them, standing with both hands 
on her high hips. She regarded them gravely, 
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and glanced at the tray. ‘The milk and toast 
were untouched. 

The old man removed his pipe and looked 
at her plaintively. ‘ Can’tye maeher, Lena ?” 
he said. His high voice had a shrill note. 

She shook her head. “7 can’t do any- 
thing—not anything more.” 

She moved away and began to gather up 
the dishes from the table, clearing it with 
swift jerks. She paused a moment and 
leaned over, the platter in her hand half lifted 
from its place. ‘ She needs the air,” she 
said. ‘and to run about. She’s sick, shut 
up like that!’ She lifted the platter and 
carried it to the sink, a troubled look in her 
eyes. ‘1 won’t be responsible for her—not 
much longer,” she said, slowly, as she set it 
down; “ not if she doesn’t get down in the 
air.” 

‘The men looked at each other in silence. 
The old man got up. ‘ ‘Time to go to bed,” 
he said, slowly. 

They filed out of the room. ‘The woman’s 
eyes followed them. Presently the door 
opened, and the younger man returned with 
soft, quick steps. He looked at her. “I 
want to talk,” he said. 

‘In a minute,” she replied. She nodded 
toward the cellar. ‘ The lantern’s down 
there ; you go along,” she said. He opened 
the door and stepped cautiously into black- 
ness, and she heard a quick scratching match 
on the plaster behind the closed door and his 
feet descending the stairs. 

She drew forward the kettle on the stove 
and replenished the fire, and blew out the 
hand lamp on the table. ‘Then she groped 
her way to the cellar door, opening it with 
noiseless touch. 

‘The young man waited below, impatient. 
On a huge barrel near by the lantern cast a 
yellow circle on the blackness. 

The woman approached it, her high-step- 
ping figure flung in shadowy movement along 
the wall behind her. 

* You can’t back out noz /”’ 
quickly.‘ You’re weakening ! 
got to brace up—do you hear ?” 

‘The woman’s round face smiled over the 
light on the barrel. ‘ 7’m all right,” she 
said. She hesitated a minute. “ It’s the 
child that’s not all right,” she added, slowly. 
* And to-night | got scared; yes—’’ She 
waited a breath. 

* What’s the matter ?”” he said, roughly. 

She waited again. ‘ She wasn't like flesh 
and blood to-night,” she said, slowly. * 1 


He spoke 
And you’ve 
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felt as if a breath would blow her out—” 
She drew her hand quickly across her eyes. 
“I’ve got fond of the little thing, John—I 
can’t seem to have her hurt.” 

*Who’s hurting her?’ said the man, 
sharply. ‘ You take care of her, and she’s 
all right.” 

“I can’t, John. She needs the outdoors. 
She’s like a little bird up there—shut up !” 

* Then let her out,” said the man, savagely. 
** Let her out—up there.” His lifted hand 
pointed to the plain about them in open 
scorn. He leaned forward and spoke more 
persuasively, close to her ear. ‘* We can’t 
back out now,” he said; “ the child knows 
too much [’ He gave the barrel beside them 
a significant tap. ‘ We couldn’t use ///s plant 
again ; six years digging it, and waicing, and 
starving!” He struck the barrel sharply. 
* T tell you we’ve gof to put it through! You 
keep her out of sight!” 

“* Her own mother wouldn't know her,” 
said the woman, slowly. 

He met the look and waited. 

*T tell you I’ve done everything,” she 
said, with quick passion. ‘ I’ve fed her and 
amused her and told her stories—I don’t dave 
keep her any longer!” She touched the bar 
rel beside them. “I tell you, you might as 
well put her under that. You'll put her 
under for good, if you don’t look out!” she 
said, significantly. 

* All right,” said the man, sullenly ; ‘“ what 
do you want ?” 

She was smiling again; the round, keen 
smile on its high frame. ‘ Let her breathe a 
bit like a child, and run out in the sun. The 
sun will cure her!” she added, quickly. 

* All right, if you take the risk—a hundred 
thousand dollars—and your own daughter 
thrown to the devil if we lose! ... You 
know ¢hat /” 

“1 know, John; I want the money more 
than you want it!” She spoke with quick. 
fierce loyalty. ‘“ I’d give my life for Moll) 
or to keep her straight, but I can’t kill a 
child to keep her straight—not /¢/is child— 
to keep her straight!” Her queer, round 
face worked against the yellow light. 

He looked at it, half contemptuously, an | 
turned to the barrel. 

“See if everything’s all right,’’ he said 
“If we’re going to take risks, we’ve got to 
be ready.” 

The woman lifted the lantern and h 
pushed against the barrel. It yielded to hi 
weight, the upper part turning slowly on a 
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pivot. Something inside swashed against 
the sides as it turned. ‘The man bent over 
the hole and peered in. He stepped down 
cautiously, feeling with his foot and disap- 
pearing, inch by inch, into the opening. The 
woman held the light above him, looking 
down with quick, tense eyes ; a hand reached 
up to her out of the hole, beckoning for the 
lantern, and she knelt down, guiding it 
toward the waving fingers. A sound of 
something creaking—a hinge half turned— 
caught her breath, and she leaned forward, 
blowing at the lantern. She got quickly to 
her feet and groped for the swinging barrel, 
turning it swiftly over the hole; the liquid 
chugged softly against its side, and stopped. 
Scarcely breathing, she listened up into the 
darkness. ‘The door above creaked again 
softly, and a shuffling foot groped at the stair. 
‘** Youdown there, Lena ?” called an old voice. 

She laughed out softly, moving toward the 
stair. ‘Goto bed, father.” 

** What you doing down there ?”’ asked the 
old voice, in the darkness. 

“ Testing the barrel,” said the woman. 
* John’s gone down.” She came to the foot 
of the stair. ‘“‘ You go to bed, father—”’ 

* You better come to bed—all of ye,” 
grumbled the old man. 

“*We’re coming—in a minute.” She heard 
his hand fumble at the door, and it creaked 
again, softly, and closed. 

She groped her way back to the barrel, 
waiting beside it in the darkness. 


XXI 

When the man’s head reappeared, he came 
up briskly. 

* All right ?” she asked. 

* All right,” he responded. 

** Did you test the other end ?” 

* Right through,” saidthe man. “ Safe as 
a church! The water barrel in the garden 
stuck a little, but I eased it up—” He 
looked back into the hole as he stepped out. 
‘Too bad we had to take Aer down,” he 
said, regretfully. 

“The police might ’a’ stopped,” said the 
woman. ‘“ You can’t tell.” 

They swung the barrel in place and blew 
out the lantern, and the man ascended 
the stair. After a few minutes the woman 
came up. The kitchen was empty. ‘The 
fire, burning briskly, cast a line of light 
beneath the hearth, and on the top of the 
stove the kettle hummed quietly. She 
lighted a lamp and lifted the kettle, filling her 


dishpan with soft steam. Any one peering 
in at the open window would have seen only 
a tall woman with high shoulders bendirig 
above a cloud of steam and washing dishes, 
with a quiet round face absorbed in thought. 

When she had finished at the sink and 
tidied the room, she took the lamp and went 
into the small hall at the rear and mounted 
the steep stairs. At the top she paused and 
fitted a key and entered a low room. She 
put down the lamp and crossed to the door 
on the other side and listened. ‘The sound 
of low breathing came lightly to her, and her 
face relaxed. She came back to the bureau, 
looking down thoughtfully at the coarse 
towel that covered it and the brush and 
comb and tray of matches. There was noth- 
ing else on the bureau. But on a little 
bracket at the side the picture of a young 
girl with loose, full lips and bright eyes 
looked out from a great halo of pompadour 
with the half-wistful look of youth. The 
mother’s eyes returned to the picture and 
her keen face softened. She must save 
Molly—and the child in the next room; she 
must save them both. She listened again to 
the child breathing beyond the open door. 
She looked again at the picture with hungry 
eyes. Her own child—her Molly—had 
never had a chance; she had loved gay 
things, and there was no money ; always hard 
work and wet feet and rough, pushing cars. 
No wonder she had gone wrong! But she 
would come back now. ‘There would be 
money enough, and they would go away 
together. . . . Twenty-five thousand dollars. 
. . . She looked long at the pitiful, weak pic- 
tured face and blew out the light and crept 
into bed... . J And in the next room the 
child’s even breathing came and went; and 
at intervals, across in the darkness, another 
sound—the woman’s quick, indrawn breath 
that could not rest. 


In the morning the woman was up with 
the first light. And as the men came grum- 
bling in to breakfast the round face wore its 
placid smile. They joked her and ate hastily 
and departed for the open field. It was 
part of a steady policy to be always in the 
open—busy, hard-working men who could 
not afford to lose an hour. ‘The excursion 
had been the quick, reckless revolt against 
weeks of weeding and planting and digging. 
But they had had their lesson. They were 
not likely to stir from their strip of market 
garden on the plain—not till the time was up. 
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As the woman went about her work she 
listened and stopped, and went to the door 
for some sound from upstairs. Presently she 
went up, and opened the door, and looked in. 

‘The child lay with one hand thrown above 
her head, a drawn look in the softly arched 
brow and_half-parted lips. ‘The woman 
bent over her, listening, and placed her hand 
on the small wrist and counted—waiting. 
The eyes flashed open, and looked at her. 
“1 thought you were Nono,” said the child. 
A wistful look filled her face and her lip 
quivered a little out of it, and steadied itself. 

** You are Mrs. Seabury,” she said, quietly. 

“« Yes,” said the woman, cheerfully. * Time 
to get up, dearie.” She turned away and 
busied herself with the clothes hanging from 
their hooks. 

The child’s eye followed her, dully. ‘I 
don’t think I care to get up,” she said at last. 

‘The woman brought the clothes and placed 
them by the bed, and smiled down at her. 
“There's something nice to-day,’’ she said, 
casually. *‘* We're going outdoors to-day —” 

* Can 1?” said the child. She flashed a 
smile and sat up. ‘* Can /go out of doors ?” 
It was a little cry of waiting, and the woman’s 
hand dashed across her eyes at the keenness 
of it. ‘Then she smiled—the round, assuring 
smile—zad held up the clothes. “ You 
hurry up and dress and eat your breakfast,” 
she said ; “a good, big breakfast, and we are 
going out in the sun, you and me.” She 
nodded cheerfully and went out. 

The child put one foot over the edge of 
the bed and looked down at it a little 
wistfully and placed the other beside it. 
‘They were very dark little feet, a queer 
brown color, and the legs above them were 
the same curious brown, and the small 
straight back, as she stepped from the bed 
and shpped off her nightgown and_ bent 
above the clothes on the chair. ‘lhe color 
ran up to her throat, around it, and over 
the whole sunny face and hands and 
arms—a strange, eclipsing brown disguise. 
‘There had been a quick, sharp plan to take 
her abroad, and they prepared her hastily 
against risks on board the steamer. The 
plan had been abandoned as too dangerous 
But the color clung to the soft skin, and the 
hair, cropped close to the neck, had a 
stubby, uncouth look. No one seeking Betty 
Harris would have looked twice at the queer 
little brownie-like creature dressing _ itself 
with careful haste. It lifted a plaid dress 
from the chair—large squares of red and 
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green plaid—and looked at it with raised 
brows and dropped it over the cropped head. 
‘The skirt came to the top of the rough shoes 
on the small feet. Betty Harris looked 
down at the skirt and smoothed it a little— 
and dropped on her knees beside the bed, 
the red and green plaids sweeping around 
her, and said the little prayer that Miss Stone 
had taught her to say at home. 


XXII 
She came downstairs with slow feet, paus- 


ing a little on each stair, as if to taste the 
pleasure that was coming to her. She was 


going out of doors—under the sky ! 


She pushed open the door at the foot and 
looked into the small hall; she had been here 
before. ‘They had hurried her through into 
the kitchen and down to the cellar. ‘They 
had stayed there a long time—hours and 
hours—and Mrs. Seabury had held her on her 
lap and told her stories. 

She stepped down the last step into the 
hall. ‘The outside door at the end was open, 
and through it she could see the men at 
work in the garden, and the warm, shimmer- 
ing air. She looked, with eager lip, and 
took a step forward, and remembered, and 
turned toward the kitchen. Mrs. Seabury 
had said she must have breakfast first—a 
good, big breakfast—and then! She opened 
the door and looked in. The woman 
was standing by the stove. She looked up 
with a swift glance and nodded to her. 
“'That’s right, dearie. Your breakfast is all 
ready ; you come in and eat it.” She drew 
up a chair to the table and brought a glass 
of milk and tucked the napkin under her 
brown chin, watching her with keen, motherly 
eyes while she ate. 

“ That’s a good girl!” she said. She took 
the empty plate and carried it to the sink. 
‘* Now you wait till I’ve washed these, and 
then—” She nodded toward the open win 
dow. 

The child slipped down and came over to 
her and stood beside her while she worked, 
her eyes full of a little wistful hope. “ I’ve 
most forgot about out of doors,” she said. 

* Oh, you remember it all right. It’s just 
the same it always was,” said the woman. 
practically. ‘ Now I'll stir up some meal 
and we'll go feed the chicks. I’ve got ten 
of ’em—little ones.” She mixed the yellow 
meal and stirred it briskly, and took down 
her sunbonnet and looked at the child dubi 
ously. *‘ You haven't any hat,” she said. 
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The child’s hand lifted to the rough, 
cropped hair. “I did have.a hat with red 
cherries on it,’’ she suggested. 

The woman turned away brusquely. 
“That’s gone—with your other things; I'll 
have to tie a handkerchief on you.”’ 

She brought a big colored kerchief—red 
with blue spots on it-—and bound it over 
the rough hair and stood back and looked 
at it, and reached out her hand. “It won’t 
do,”’ she said, thoughtfully. ‘The small face, 
outlined in the smooth folds, had looked sud- 
denly and strangely refined. The woman 
took off the handkerchief and roughened 
the hair with careful hand. 

The child waited patiently. “I 
need a hat, do I ?”’ she said, politely. 

The woman looked at her again and took 
up the dish of meal. ‘ You’re all right,” 
she said; ‘‘ we sha’n’t stay long.”’ 

*T should /ke to stay a long, /ong time !”’ 
said Betty. 

The woman smiled. 
every day, you know.” 

* Yes.” ‘The child skipped a little in the 
clumsy shoes, and they passed into the sun- 
shine. ‘The woman looked about her with 
practical eyes. In the long rows of the gar- 
den the men were at work. But up and 
down the dusty road—across the plain—no 
one was in sight, and she stepped briskly 
towards an open shed, rapping her spoon 
a little against the side of the basin she car- 
ried and clucking gently. 

The child beside her moved slowly, looking 
up at the sky as if half afraid. She seemed 
to move with alien feet under the sky. 
Then a handful of yellow downy balls darted 
from the shed, skittering toward them, and 
she fell to her knees, reaching out her hands 
to them and crooning softly. ‘The dear 
things !” she said, swiftly. 

‘The woman smiled, and moved towards 
the shed, tapping on the side of her pan, 
and the yellow brood wheeled with the sound 
on twinkling legs and swift, stubby wings. 

‘The child’s eyes devoured them. ‘“ ‘They 
belong to you, don’t they ?” she cried, softly. 
“'They’re your ez2—your very own chick- 





don’t 


* You’re going out 


ens!” Her laugh crept over them and her 
eyes glowed. ‘ See the little one, Mrs. Sea- 
bury! Just seehimrun!” She had dropped 


to her knees again—breathless—beside the 
board where they pushed and perked and 
gobbled the little wet lumps of the meal, and 
darted their shiny black bills at the board. 
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The woman handed her the pan. ‘“ You 
can feed them if you want to,’’ she said. 

The child took the basin, with shining 
eyes. and the woman moved away. She 
examined the slatted box—where the mother 
hen ran to and fro with clucking wings— 
and gave her some fresh water and looked 
in the row of nests along the side of the 
shed, and took out a handful of eggs, carry- 
ing them in widespread, careful fingers. 

The child, squatting by the board, was 
looking about her with happy eyes. She had 
almost forgotten the prisoned room upstairs 
and the long, lonesome days. ‘The woman 
came over to her, smiling. ‘I’ve found 
seven,” she said. The child’s eyes rested on 
them. Then they flitted to the sunshine 
outside. A yellow butterfly was _flutter- 
ing in the light across the opening of the 
shed. It lighted on a beam and opened 
slow wings, and the child’s eyes laughed 
softly; she moved tiptoe. ... “I saw a 
beautiful butterfly once!’’ she said. But 
the woman did not hear. She had passed 
out of the shed, around the corner, and 
was looking after the chickens outside, 
her voice clucking to them lightiy. ‘The 
child moved toward the butterfly, absorbed 
in shining thought. “It was a beautiful 
butterfly,” she said, softly, “in a Greek shop.” 
The wings of the butterfly rose and circled 
vaguely and passed behind her, and she 
wheeled about, peering up into the dark shed. 
She saw the yellow wings up there poise 
themselves and wait a minute, and _ sail 
toward the light outside. But she did not 
turn to follow its flight; across the brown 
boards of the shed, behind a pile of lumber 
against the wall up there, a head had lifted 
itself and was looking at her. She caught 
her breath. ‘I saw a butterfly once!’ she 
repeated, dully. It was half a sob. The 
head laid a long dark finger on its lip and 
sank from sight. ‘The child wheeled toward 
the open light—the woman was coming 
in, her hands filled with eggs. ‘I must 
carry these in,” she said, briskly. She 
looked at the child. ‘ You can stay and 
play a little while if you want to. But you 
must not go away, you know.” 

‘I will not go away,” said the child, 
breathless. 

So the woman turned and left her, and the 
child’s eyes followed her. “Can you hear 
me, littke Miss Harris?” The voice came 
from the dusky shed, high up against the wall. 




















JULIA C. LATHROP 


N the opinion of Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, the qualifications of Miss Julia C. Lathrop for 

the newly created office of chief of the Children’s Bureau at Washington, to which she has just 
been appointed, are “ ideal,” considering “ executive ability, sympathy, deliberate and sane judgment 
combined with years of experience.” In 1890 Miss Lathrop, a Vassar graduate, went to Chicago 
to connect herself with the work which Miss Addams was doing at Hull House. There Miss 
Lathrop showed signally how public-spirited citizens and an official agency could be united in co- 
operation. Miss Lathrop also became a member of the Illinois State Board of Charities, and in 
this position was one of those who strenuously co-operated in planning and pushing through legis- 
lation creating juvenile courts in Illinois, the first in this country. But especially was her attention 
directed to the care of the insane. To this end she organized the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene, of which, appropriately, she is the President. Miss Lathrop’s most telling work, 
however, it is said, has been as Vice-President of the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy. She is one of the best-known instructors in this school, and her ability to guide those 
who wish to prepare for social and civic work has been notable. 
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DEMOCRACY AROUND THE WORLD 


BY LYMAN ABBOT 
FIFTH PAPER: DEMOCRACY IN GOVERNMENT 


Government of the People, by the People, for the People 


HAVE been reading recently two French 

books, in translation: “The Crowd: A 

Study of the Popular Mind,’’ by Gustave 
Le Bon; and “The Cult of Incompetence,” 
by Emile Faguet, of the French Academy. 
With that clearness and that intellectual frank- 
ness which are characteristic of the French 
these authors put the objections to democ- 
racy which are entertained by many Ameri- 
cans who lack either the intellectual clearness 
to perceive them or the moral courage to 
declare them. As I have read these books 
there have come to my mind phrases fre- 
quently seen in certain newspapers and 
frequently uttered by certain public men, 
warning us against the dangers of democracy. 
[t is sometimes an advantage, for the sake 
of clearness, for the advocate of one view to 
present, with what fairness he is capable of, 
the views which he antagonizes. For this 
reason I have gone to these two tooks to 
give to the reader the anti-democraiic view 
as it is interpreted by two men who certainly 
have the courage of their convictions. The 
following paragraph embodies, as far as prac- 
ticable in the phrases of the authors, their 
estimate of the capacities and incapacities of 
the common people. 


The crowd is incapable of reason because 
it is intolerant of contradiction. It cannot 
discuss because it will not consider any prop- 
osition opposed to its prejudices. Judgments 
of the crowd are either expressions of their 
prejudices phrased for them, or judgments 
forced upon them, by a popular orator. They 
are never judgments adopted by the crowd 
after discussion. ‘lhe rational speaker pro- 
duces no impression upon the crowd. It is 
impressed only by excessive sentiments, by 
repetitious affirmations, and by violent asser- 
tions. Great ideas are useless, for, however 
great or true an idea may have been, it is 
deprived of its greatness by the mere fact 
that it must be so stated as to come within 
the intellectual range of crowds and exert an 
influence upon them. This is true not only 


of the mob, but of the community acting to- 
‘The electoral crowd displays slight 


gether. 





aptitude for reasoning, an absence of the 
critical spirit, irritability, credulity, simplicity. 
Such crowds are moved only by the dema- 
gogue, who plays upon their passions and 
repeats their prejudices, or lures them by 


extravagant blandishments and _ fantastic 
promises. Democracy does not wish able 


men in governmental posts. It wishes to do 
everything itself, and therefore wishes only 
servants who will be subservient to its whims. 
It is quite incompetent to select wise men to 
act on its behalf. It looks at the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate not from a scientific 
but from a moral point of view, and it im- 
putes a high morality to those who share its 
own passions and who express themselves 
thereon more violently than others. The 
moral worth of a man for democracy con- 
sists in his entertaining or pretending to 
entertain the same sentiments as the crowd ; 
for this reason the representatives of democ- 
racy are excellent as documents for infor- 
mation, but useless as legislators. Those 
whom democracy selects are incompetent and 
almost invariably ignorant men. Meritorious 
persons sometimes get into office, but they 
never reach the highest posts, which are 
always reserved for those in whom the people 
have put its trust. Thus democracy pro- 
duces a “cult cf incompetence,” and sur- 
renders itself, and the safeguarding and des- 
tiny of the community, to politicians. ‘* What 
is a volitician? He is a man who, in respect 
to his personal opinions, is a nullity ; in re- 
spect to education, a mediocrity; he shares 
the general sentiments and passions of the 
crowd; his sole occupation is politics, and 
if that career were closed to him he would 
die of starvation.’”’ Universal suffrage is a 
folly which, however, it is useless to resist 
because it is a popular superstition which it 
is imposible to resist with any hope of suc- 
[t has one value, and only one: “ When 
it recommends a certain course of action, it 
shows us that this is a thing which we must 
not do.” Restricted suffrage limited by intel- 
ligence or scholarship is little better ; ‘on 
general questions, a vote recorded by forty 


Academicians is no better than that of forty 
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water-carriers.”” Thus democracy is seen to 
be radically, hopelessly, irremediably wrong. 
‘« Civilization has been the work of a small 
minority of superior intelligences, constituting 
the culminating point of a pyramid, whose 
stages, widening in proportion to the decrease 
of mental power, represent the masses of a 
nation.” The only remedy suggested by 
either author is curiously like that which has 
been practically proposed recently in our 
own country: law made and government ad- 
ministered by a judicial caste. Several meth- 
ods of securing such a caste are proposed by 
M. Faguet, but all leading to the same result. 
“‘ Under all these systems the judges would 
form an autonomous, self-creative body, 
dependent and responsible to themselves 
alone, and by reason of their absolute de- 
pendence strictly impartial. But they would 
form a caste! . I am sorry for it, but it 
is the case. You will never be well judged 
until you have a judicial caste, which is neither 
the government nor the world at large.” 


This paragraph, in which I have endeav- 
ored to present the views of Gustave Le Bon 
and Emile Faguet, represents a position with 
which, as a believer in my fellow-men, I am 


in hearty antagonism. Whatever may be 
true of crowds in Latin countries, our expe- 
rience in this country demonstrates that this 
is no true portrait of popular rule in America. 
The American crowd is not intolerant of con- 
tradiction nor incapable of discussion. It 
has discussed in many an open election such 
fundamental questions as, Shall slavery be 
confined to the States or extended over the 
Nation? Shall we have a protective tariff or 
a tariff for revenue only? Shall we _ substi- 
tute free silver for gold currency? Shall we 
sustain our Government in its war with Spain 
and its acquisition of foreign colonies ? ‘These 
and kindred questions have been discussed 
before the people, in the open forum, by our 
ablest lawyers on the platform, and by our 
ablest writers in the press. We have had 
our fair share of demagogues who play upon 
the passions of the crowd, but their popular- 
ity has generally been local and short-lived. 
We have had politicians who answer to the 
description furnished by M. Faguet, but we 
have also had in the Presidential chair and 
in the councils of the Nation statesmen whom 
we are not unwilling to place by the side of 
Cavour, Bismarck, Gambetta, and Gladstone. 
It is true that, as Mr. Lincoln is reported to 
have said, one can fool all the people some 
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of the time, and some of the people all the 
time, but it is also true, as he also said, that 
one cannot fool all the people all the time. 
It is true that the people are subject to pas- 
sions and prejudices and are sometimes fickle 
if not whimsical, but it is also true that the 
best remedy for passion, prejudice, and fickle- 
ness is time for consideration and opportu- 
nity for a free discussion. The experience of 
America has demonstrated the truth of the 
saying, attributed, I believe, to Jefferson, that 
error is dangerless if truth is left free t 
combat it. 

The democrat believes that in every child 
is an undeveloped capacity for self-govern 
ment, and that it is the duty of the parent to 
develop that capacity and make the child a 
free man, because a self-governing man. 
That similarly in every community there is 
an undeveloped capacity for self-government, 
and that it is the duty of whatever govern- 
ment is in existence to develop that capacity 
until the community becomes free, because 
self-governing. ‘The democrat believes that 
self-government in the child should be trained 
by the home and by the school. He believes 
that self-government in the community should 
be trained by the school, by the church, and 
by popular elections. 
child, while he is learning self-government, 
will perpetrate some blunders and run into 
some perils from which his father might 
guard him. He is aware that the community, 
while it is learning self-government, will 
probably perpetrate some blunders and run 
into some perils from which a ruling caste 
might preserve it. But the community will 
learn wisdom by its blunders and its perils, 
and if its experiments in self-government are 
sometimes costly, they will be worth all they 
cost. 

‘The democrat, therefore, wishes to throw 
upon the community the responsibility which 
the aristocrat wishes to take away ; and the 
only way in which that responsibility can be 
put upon the community is by intrusting it 
with power. ‘The democrat and the aristo- 
crat agree in this: both wish the govern- 
ment to be carried on by the best. They 
differ in this: the aristocrat wishes the gov- 
ernment to be carried on by the few that are 
best over the many that are inferior ; the 
democrat wishes to develop a community in 
which the government will be carried on by 
the best in every man over that which is 
inferior in the same man. ‘The democrat, 
therefore, wishes to make all government 
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id to self-government. And this, as I have 
id in a previous paper, is with him not 
erely a political wish ; it is a religious pur- 
ise. It is founded on his faith that God is 

carrying on the government of the world for 

the purpose of making it a world inhabited 
by the self-governing children of God. 

The democrat does not think that popular 
government is perfect government; but he 
thinks that popular government is_ better 
than oligarchic government, and that the im- 
perfections in popular government are more 
easily and promptly cured than those in oli- 
garchic government. He does not think 
that universal suffrage will straightway bring 
universal justice; but he has more faith in 
the justice of the plain people who are their 
own masters than in the justice of any ruling 
caste put over them, whether of ministers, 
lawyers, or schoolmasters. He trusts in the 
people; not so much in their present virtue 
and wisdom as in their infinite capacity to 
acquire virtue and wisdom by experience ; 
and he points to the history of his country 
with pride, despite its defects, as a demon- 
stration of the truth that government of the 
people and dy the people is a better govern- 
ment for the people than any government 
over them, however constituted. He desires 
to deal with the undeveloped peoples in 
his own land, such as the Negroes and the 
Indians, and the undeveloped peoples in 
other lands which have come under his flag, 
such as the Filipinos, in the way which will 
most surely, most speedily, and with the least 
peril of irremediable disaster, confer on them 
the capacity, the authority, and the responsi- 
bility for self-government. 


One of the questions which it seems to me 
in the coming election the people have to 
letermine is whether they believe with the 
democrat in the capacity of the people of 
this country to govern themselves, or whether 
they believe with the aristocrat that they 
should be governed. 


~ 


I can perhaps best put 
the contrast between these two opinions, as | 
see the contrast, by a few antithetical propo- 
sitions. 

he aristocrat believes in the rule of the 
few: the democrat, in the rule of the many. 

lhe aristocrat believes that virtue, intelli- 
gence, and property are to be found in the 
minority, and therefore the minority should 
govern. ‘The democrat believes that virtue 
and intelligence are human qualities, and he 
desires so to transform society that property 
shall no longer be the possession of the few. 








The aristocrat believes that the few have 
made the nation prosperous, and he desires 
to leave the control in their hands. The 
democrat believes that the many have made 
the nation prosperous, and he desires to 
invest them with increasing power. 

The aristocrat believes that the people 
should elect representatives to govern them. 
The democrat believes that the people should 
govern themselves, and that their represent- 
atives should be elected, not to impose their 
will on the people, but to execute the peo- 
ple’s will. 

The aristocrat believes in the reign of law, 
and wishes professional lawyers to make and 
interpret the law. The democrat also be- 
lieves in the reign of law, but he believes in 
the capacity of the people to make and inter- 
pret their own laws. 

The aristocrat is a great believer in private 
enterprise, and upon private enterprise bases 
all his hopes for the prosperity of the nation. 
The democrat believes in private enterprise, 
but also believes in public enterprise and 
wishes to see public enterprise increasingly 
cultivated and developed. 

The aristocrat distrusts the capacity of the 
people to take care of the national wealth, 
and therefore he would pass over the natural 
resources of the country to the especially 
enterprising and energetic, and would trust to 
the law of supply and demand to distribute 
the national wealth justly and equitably. The 
democrat wishes to keep the natural resources 
which now belong to the people under the 
control of the people, because he has faith 
that they possess the capacity and the virtue 
needed to promote the general welfare. 

The aristocrat still thinks that the acquisi- 
tion of wealth is the great problem of politi- 
cal economy; he calls this promoting the 
general prosperity. The democrat thinks the 
just distribution of wealth a far more impor- 
tant problem, and he counts no nation rich 
which contains within its borders many thou- 

sands of poor. 

Democracy in government means the 
rule of the people; democracy in industry 
means the wealth of the people ; democracy 
in education means the development of the 

people; democracy in religion means the 
moral and spiritual life of the people. What 


democracy means as a world movement in 
the life of the people, a movement born in 
1775 with the birth of this country, will be 
the subject of the sixth and last article in 
this series. 
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Bliicher and the Uprising of Prussia Against 
Napoleon, 1806-1815. By Ernest F. Henderson. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. $1.50. 


All students of German, and indeed of English, 
history should be indebted to Dr. Henderson 
for this biography. The English-speaking world 
has known Bliicher more particularly because 
he came to Wellington’s aid at Waterloo. The 
German-speaking world has had an advantage 
in this respect, and has always recognized him 
as one of the great figures of the whole Napo- 
leonic era. As the historian reminds us, Bliicher 
was the one progressive, inspiring element 
among the leaders of the allied armies from the 
year 1813, and without his decision to cross the 
Elbe there would have been no battle of Leip- 
sic; without his cutting loose from Schwarzen- 
berg there would have been no closing in of 
the allies on Paris; without his brave endur- 
ance at Ligny, embittered by the non-arrival of 
the promised reinforcements, Wellington would 
have been overwhelmed at Quatre-Bras and 
there would have been no Waterloo. This 
rapid survey of events awakens in the mind of 
the eager reader a desire to know more about 
them—more indeed than the limits of Dr. Hen- 
derson’s volume could allow, for his book is 
one of that excellent “ Heroes of the Nations” 
series. We wish that the author would expand 
this small one-volume biography into an ample 
two-volume affair in which all that is now to 
the general reader only sketched in could be 
more detailed. For instance, one would like 
the development of this statement, startling to 
many unthinking readers of history: “ Bliicher 
... might have reflected, indeed, that, since the 
wars of the Reformation, Saxony had always 
preferred alliance with the foreigner and had not 
the least vestige of German feeling.” On the 
other hand, the fault-finding “general reader” of 
the present volume may feel at times as if some 
of the detail here introduced might have been 
spared for the sake of a sharper outline of great 
events. But perhaps this is hypercritical. At 
all events, it is fortunate that we now have, for 
the first time in the English language, a biogra- 
phy of Bliicher, and that from it we may gaina 
clear notion of the irascible, courageous hero, 
one of the men of magnetism who have moved 
the world, one who, in spite of infirmities both 
of body and mind, knew how to do great things 
and did great things. 
Carola Woerishoffer: Her Life and Work. 
Published by the Class of 1907 of Bryn Mawr College. 
This little memorial volume deserves a wider 
reading than, we are afraid, it willreceive. We 
wish, in lieu of this combination of papers from 
different authors, her classmates could, out of this 
material, have elaborated the biographical sketch 
by Miss Tarbell included in this volume into a 
volume of about the size of this memorial. The 
982 


story of this girl of culture and of wealth giving 
herself as well as her means to the less fortu 
nate, making herself a bondsman for the girls 
arrested in the shirt-waist strike, and employing 
her energies in counseling and directing the 
strikers, is one full of encouragement to thos: 
who believe, as we do, that the hope of th: 
future lies in areal human co-operation between 
the fortunate and the unfortunate in removing 
the causes which produce our labor wars. 

Making of Poetry (The). By Arthur H. R. 


a, Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Yor 
$1.50. 


The author describes his work as “a critical 
essay toward a consistent view of poetr 
Dealing with poetry both in its primitive and its 
modern forms, it is richly suggestive to teach- 
ers and students, and likely to lead to a larger 
and more intelligent reading of the poets. How 
poetry is made, its material, its nature, its value 
in daily life, are well set forth. While the poet 
is essentially a creator, the would-be poet is 
warned that he cannot by any conscious effort 
create real poetry. He “must become as a lit- 
tle child, and follow the whispered suggestions 
of a spirit which seems not his own. The final 
secret of originality in poetry, as in everything 
else, is feeling.” Dr. Fairchild reminds us that 
civilization requires cultivation of the higher 
ranges of sensibility. This is the peculiar func- 
tion of poetry. Born earlier than prose, it is to 
modern, as it was to primitive, man his natural 
stimulant to rise above himself in feeling, 
thought, and action. It is, says Dr. Fairchild, 
“a biological necessity.” 
Recollections of a Great Lady: Being More 
Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne. Edited trom 


the Original MS. by Charles Nicoullaud. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $2.50. 


The memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne throw 
perhaps as much of a side-light on modern 
French history as does any similar work pu’ 
lished in recent years. At a time when much 
of the trivial is being published under the head 
of biography it is a satisfaction to read and re- 
read such a book as the Comtesse de Boigne’s 
“ Recollections.” 


In the Carpathians. By Lion Phillimore. H: 
Holt & Co., New York. $3.50. 

Such a book as this on the Carpathian M: 

tains certainly makes one want to go there too. 

It would be particularly nice if one could go as 

did the travelers whose experiences are here 

recorded in very direct and telling phrase. 


Andorra, the Hidden Republic. By Lewis Gas 


ton Leary. McBride, Nast & Co., New York. # 
Mr. Leary’s volume on Andorra satisfies a «le- 
cided need in the library of the tourist who seeks 
information concerning out-of-the-way lands. 
Andorra is certainly one of them. It seems 
strange that it has been so little visited. I' is 
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likely to have a considerable increase in its 


number of visitors if all of Mr. Leary’s readers 
go thither. 


Statesman’s Year Book. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, LL.D. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


So. 


The latest addition to the indispensable “ States- 
man’s Year Book” series comprises several 
features of special interest, the events which 
have taken place during the past year in China, 
India, Morocco, Tripoli, and West Central 
Africa demanding particular reference. The 
results of the recent legislation in Great Britain 
and in other countries with reference to old age 
pensions and the insurance of working people 
have also been duly noted. 

Short History of Europe. By Charles Sanford 

Terry. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.25. 

Mr. Terry’s second volume of his “ History of 
Europe” carries us from the Renaissance to the 
dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
Professor of History in the University of Aber- 
deen knows how to put his subject-matter in 
concise phrase. But the phrase might have 
been more vivid. 


Historic Jesus (The). By Charles Stanley 
Lester. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


Mr. Lester rightly holds that the religion of 
Jesus is notidentical with, and is even contrary 
to, various forms of the Christian religion that 
now exist. That we have to rely on the higher 
criticism to purify Christianity from its adulter- 
ants is not so true as he seems to think, though 
true in part. He seems to attribute to it his 
discovery that the religion of Jesus is the light 
and joy of life, enabling men to realize the 
divine birthright of the children of God, and to 
become Jesus’ partners in his mission of estab- 
lishing a divinely human society as the king- 
dom of God on earth. That we are indebted 
to the higher criticism for this, and for vindi- 
cating the virile strength and heroism of Jesus’ 
character, will be news both to the professional 
critics and to very many other students of the 
Gospels. 

Photography at Home. Photography Outdoors. 
Tennant & Ward, New York. 60c., net, each. 

Little books that will interest the “ snap-shotter ” 

and develop in him a taste for more difficult 

work. Home Interiors by Daylight, Flashlight 

Work, Flower Photography, Landscape Com- 

position, Sunsets and Moonlight Scenes, Snow 

and Frost Pictures, are some of the subjects 
treated. 

Rise and Fall of Nations (The). By W. J. Bal- 
four-Murphy, LL.D., F.R.G.S. George Allen & Co. 
Ltd., London, England. 

The object of this book is to show, by a survey 

| history, that the mechanical theory of the 

universe—the theory that every phenomenon in 
life is produced mechanically by a preceding 
cause,and thus that fatalism is the necessary con- 
clusion of philosophy—is absolutely inconsistent 












with the facts of life. It thus reaches the same 
conclusion as Bergson in his “ Creative Evolu- 
tion.” Both recognize in life—the life zz man 
and the life that is in the universe superior to 
man—a constantly operating cause or series of 
causes. The book would be more persuasive 
if it recognized more distinctly the possibility 
of a directed evolution in place of a mechanical 
evolution. 

Social France: At the Time of Philip Augustus. 
By Achille Luchaire. Translated by Edward Ben- 
amin -; ne Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co., New 

Ork 
A wnniiedinn of the late M. Luchaire’s “ Phi- 
lippe Auguste” has now appeared, and intro- 
duces us to a period of French history with 
which most of us are too little acquainted. If 
the age of Coeur de Lion in England was inter- 
esting, the age of Philip Augustus in France 
was hardly less so, and the present volume helps 
us to understand how the peasants and nobles 

and clergy and soldiers and brigands lived. A 

particular excellence of the volume lies in its 

description of the activities of the University of 

Paris of that day. 

History of French Literature (A). By C. H. 
Conrad Wright. Oxford University Press, New York. 

At last we have a comprehensive and up-to-date 
history of French literature. Professor Wright's 
volume is valuable, first, to the student who 
wishes to get a broad historical survey; but, 
second, and in especial, to the reader of very 
modern French who naturally “ wants to know ” 
something about Halévy or Huysmans or any 
other latter-day writer. But let no one expect 
so brilliant a review as that contained in Mr. 
Saintsbury’s well-known history. Few of the 
phrases in the present volume delight the liter- 
ary appetite as do Mr. Saintsbury’s, and there 
is little of the vivacious treatment characteris- 
tic of that writer. Yet if Professor Wright's 
style seems colorless, it is clear, and his hand- 
ling of great movements and of marked tend- 
encies in the literature of France is worthy of 
praise. The book thus gives to us a fairly ex- 
haustive chronicle of what has taken place 
during the centuries in this domain, and its 
value in this respect is undoubted ; whether 
it has equal value as criticism may perhaps be 
doubted. 


Recollections of Guy de Maupassant. By his 
Valet Frangois. Translated by Mina Round. John 
Lane Company, New York. $3. 


We often hear the expression “ No man is a 
hero in his valet’s eye.” That would seem to 
some to be disproved by the just published 
translation of the “Recollections of Guy de 
Maupassant by his Valet Francois.” Certainly 
the master was well served, and, if we may judge 
by the wealth of detail in the present volume, 
the master seems to have been really a great 
man in the servant’s eye. In truth, however, 
the’ book might have been compressed to great 
advantage. It is full of trivial and wearisome 
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detail. Certain pages, it is true, repay reading, 
as, for instance, the novelist’s views concerning 
Zola and other writers. And there are also cer- 
tain side-lights on the character of Maupassant 
himself. It is strange that he did not begin writ- 
ing until he was thirty. As he died when he was 
only forty-three, and as the last two years of his 
life were unproductive, practically all his work 
was done in a decade. It is interesting to note 
his method of observing life: “ You under- 
stand, Francois,” said he, “to see and to distin- 
guish, the eye must be educated. Therefore, 
when you look, you must notice everything. 
Never be content with want of precision ; you 
must give time for the eye to define and to fol- 
low out those things which are but faintly 
visible ” 


Tripoli the Mysterious. By Mabel Loomis 


Todd. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $2. 
The Turco-Italian war brings Tripoli into spe- 
cial prominence, and makes timely the publica- 
tion of such a volume as is Mrs. Todd’s—a 
traveler’s pleasantly vivacious account of land 
and people. 
Secret of the Pacific (The). By C. Reginald 

Enock. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Mr. Reginald Enock has already written books 
on Mexico and Peru. Now he writes one which 
unites those countries in a common interest— 
the interest of antiquarian research—namely, 
the origin of the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians. How did they come to be? Had they 
always lived in those lands? or did they come 
from other lands? If the latter, from what land 


$3.50. 
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did they come, and how did they come? These 
are questions which every one interested in the 
origin of the Aztecs in Mexico or the Incas in 
Peru puts to himself. Mr. Enock gives us the 
benefit of his conclusions. 

Red Lane (The). By Holman Day. 

Brothers, New York. $1.35. 

“The Red Lane” was followed by daring law- 
breakers on the Canadian border, and much 
profitable smuggling was carried on not so long 
ago. The story of Evangeline Beaulieu and 
her revolt from the life her father led in his 
“ Place,” built on the actual line between free 
trade and protection, is a romance with a his- 
torical setting. Among the characters, Acadian 
and American, the old fiddler Anaxagoras Bille- 
deau is the most original and effective. The 
hero, the American guardian of the border, and 
his rival, the smuggler, with the old publican 
and the good priest, are more familiar in roman- 
tic fiction. The author makes satisfactory use 
of his material, though the novel has but a mod- 
est claim to permanent fame. 

Chinese Year Book, 1912 (The). By H. T. Mon- 


tague Bell, B.A., and H. G. W. Woodhead, M.J.1. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3.50. 


This book contains a great deal of information 
about the workings of the®Chinese Empire, espe- 
cially about the reforms instituted just before 
the Empire’s fall. Of course the volume would 
have been more useful had not the Republic 
supplanted the Empire. At the same time we 
have here much information concerning indus- 
trial and economic conditions, valuable in any 
event. 


Harper & 


LETTERS TO THE OUTLOOK 


THE DUTY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


In the number of The Outlook for July 27, 
under the heading “The Duty of Presiden- 
tial Electors,” you discuss the duty of those 
Republican Electors who were chosen in certain 
States before the Chicago Convention, and ask 
the question: “ For whom should the Presiden- 
tial Electors in these States vote, provided they 
are elected in November?” Proceeding on the 
theory that the Presidential Electors in the sev- 
eral States do not represent either the National 
Convention or the National party, but the State 
which elects them, you seek to prove that Elect- 
ors nominated by the Republican party before 
the 18th of June Convention are not morally bound 
to vote for Mr. Taft, but should vote for the 
candidate who is favored by the voters of that 
State. And it is upon this point that I address 
myself to you. 

You will undoubtedly agree that these Elect- 


ors were in every instance chosen at Republican 
primaries, or district conventions, with no other 
idea than that they should cast their ballot, if 
elected, for the nominee to be chosen at the 
18th of June Convention. Leaving out of pres- 
ent discussion the merits or demerits of this 
Convention, it is nevertheless the one upon 
whose choice for President the aforementioned 
Electors were chosen, and I wish to ask you to 
explain how any Elector can consistently remain 
on the Republican ticket and vote otherwise in 
the Electoral College. It is true that the Con 
stitution originally intended that the Elector 
should be free to use his own judgment, but, as 
you point out, a Constitutional amendment and 
the precedent of one hundred years commit the 
Elector to his choice before the election. 

Let us suppose that, in the untrammeled 
and unbossed Convention held in Chicago on 
the 5th of August, the nominee then and ther: 
chosen had been another than the one who was 
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actually named; what then should have been 
the attitude of the Electors from the States in 
which Mr. Roosevelt carried the primary elec- 
tion? It was the expressed wish of the major- 
ity of the Republican voters of those States that 
he should be the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent, and if he had not received the nomination 
at the August 5th Convention, how then could 
those Electors have carried out the will of the 
people? 

Carrying your argument further, let us con- 
sider the other side. In the event of a Demo- 
cratic victory next November, what should be 
the rules of guidance for the Democratic Elect- 
ors? In many States the primary preference of 
the Democratic voters was for others than the 
one who ultimately received the nomination, and 
yet would you advocate that the Electors should 
carry out the expressed will of their party elect- 
orate and vote for Mr. Clark or Mr. Under- 
wood or others in the respective States in which 
these gentlemen were originally preferred? 
Wherein lies the difference between this mode 
of procedure and the one you advocate? 

It is assuredly the right of any Elector to re- 
fuse to vote for the nominee of the 18th of June 
Convention, but in doing so he is surely morally 
bound to withdraw from the regular Republican 
ticket and run independently, so that no voter 
shall vote for him under a misconception. 

In this campaign of confused issues it would 
seem to be doubly the duty of those who so 
loudly cry fraud to so conduct themselves be- 
fore the people that no such counter-charge can 
be hurled back. CuarRLes H. STIx. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 

[There seems to be some confusion in the 
public mind respecting the moral obligations of 
Presidential Electors, a confusion which has 
been sedulously cultivated by certain news- 
papers for partisan ends. For the benefit of 
perplexed readers we restate here what we judge 
to be the Presidential Elector’s duty. 

A National Convention called by the party 
leaders recommends to the people of the various 
States a candidate for the Presidency. Ordi- 
narily the State accepts, as a matter of course, 
the decision of the National Convention. Thus, 
when Mr. McKinley was nominated, Mr. 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, was a prominent 
candidate, but when the National Convention 
decided in favor of Mr. McKinley the Repub- 
licans in the State of Maine accepted the decis- 
ion and nominated Electors to vote for him. 
But the State of Maine was under no obligation 
to accept the action of the National Convention, 
and the Republicans in the State of Maine had 
both a legal and a moral right to elect Presi- 
dential Electors to vote for Mr. Reed. The 
Presidential Electors are elected by the State, 
not by the National Convention, and when so 
elected are in honor bound to represent the 
State, not the National Convention. 
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In 1860 a number of the States exercised this 
right. The National Democratic Convention 
nominated Stephen A. Douglas. The States 
south of Mason and Dixon’s Line refused to 
accept the candidate recommended by the 
Democratic Convention, and voted for Mr. 
Breckinridge. They voted for him as a Demo- 
crat on Democratic tickets. The Presidential 
Electors chosen in those States voted, without 
exception, for Mr. Breckinridge, and no one 
questioned their moral right, and indeed their 
moral duty, so to vote. 

In 1912 the Republican National Convention 
recommended the States to vote for Mr. Taft 
for President. Several of the States indicate 
very clearly that they do not intend te accept 
this recommendation. They have a_ perfect 
moral right not to accept it. The Republicans 
in those States have the same right to nominate 
Presidential Electors pledged to vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt, or for any other candidate the State 
may choose, which the Democrats exercised in 
the Southern States when they rejected the 
recommendation of the Democratic Convention 
and voted for Mr. Breckinridge. 

There is no ground in law or morals for the 
claim that the Republicans in the various States 
are under obligation to put on the State ticket 
the names of Electors pledged to vote for 
Mr. Taft. They have both a legal and a moral 
right to put on their State tickets Electors 
pledged to vote for any Presidential candidate 
whom they wish voted for in the Electoral Col- 
lege. Their whole moral obligation is fulfilled 
if they make it clear for whom the Presidential 
Electors intend to vote inthe Electoral College. 
—TuHeE Epirors.] 

THE EXTERMINATION OF TYPHOID 

“No case of typhoid fever during the six 
months ending June 30, 1912,” is the record of 
the city of Asheville, North Carolina, with a 
population of 25,000 people. Note, this is nota 
record “no deaths from typhoid ”— for actually 
no case has occurred, 

This has been due to an unusually active and 
effective sanitary control; to ordinances en- 
forced against surface sewerage, against the fly 
nuisance, against expectoration in public places, 
with a thorough street-cleaning system and 
house inspection. The watershed of 10,000 
acres owned by the city in the Black Mountains 
from which the city water supply is derived 
is wholly free from human habitation or other 
source of pollution. 

There seems no reason why a similar record 
is not possible for most inland American cities, 
large and small. It is a question of public sen- 
timent and honest administration ; for, the senti- 
ment once aroused, expense is not weighed 
against human life in America. And in Ashe- 
ville the expense has not been large. 

CHARLES E. LYMAN. 

Asheville, North Carolina. 





BY THE WAY 


Unity Church in Montclair, New Jersey, is trying 
to help in the life of the community by urging cer- 
tain reforms through the advertising columns of the 
newspapers. One measure thus advocated is the 
wider use of the public schools. Montclair, it says, 
has $1,000,000 invested in its educational plant, and 
this is idle one-third of the year. “ Our schools 
should reach the adults as well as the children,” 
says the church advertisement. ‘“ Civic and athletic 
clubs, mothers’ classes, and moving picture exhibi- 
tions should occupy the schools in the evenings.” 


A project to save time for transatlantic passengers 
and mail by building a railway across Ireland is 
reported. A company with a capital of $6,500,000 
has been formed for the purpose. The western 
terminus will be Belmullet, County Mayo. 


Paris has a woman apostle of militarism, to whom 
even the so-called brutality of pugilism” is wel- 
come. Ata lecture by her on “ Woman and Futur- 
ism” the meeting appropriately ended in a free 
fight, started by a gentleman who mistook the first 
word of a Latin quotation, “ Anima,” for the epithet 
“ Animal!” as applied to himself. Incidentally, the 
occurrence illustrates the hazards of using foreign 
quotations in a speech. 


Though some ethnologists regard the Indians as 
a dying race, it is encouraging to optimists to note 
that the world’s foremost athlete at present, the 
winner of the pentathlon and decathlon at the 
Olympic Games, is a full-blooded Indian of the Sac 
and Fox tribe. While the Negroes possess the 
champion boxer and the Indians the champion 
athlete, the Caucasian race ought not to crow too 
lustily. 

The “sandwich men” of London have been in 
difficulties owing to some provisions in the new 
insurance laws of Great Britain. One would be 
sorry to hear of any misfortune to these “* piquant 
slices of humanity.” In no other city have they 
been so conspicuous as in London, where the occu- 
pation has been an unfailing resource for the “ out- 
of-works.” <A line of these men clad in bath-robes 
recently spread the fame of a Turkish bath-house in 
that city, and others dressed as aviators called atten- 
tion toa big aero meet. 


In nineteen months the number of special institu- 
tions that teach agriculture in the United States has 
increased from 545 to 875, or over sixty per cent. 


The Forest Service is trying the experiment of 
raising big trees—the giant sequoia—from seedlings. 
Several acres of the Tahoe National Forest have 
been devoted to this project, and the young seed- 
lings are said to be in a flourishing condition. As 
the famous “ big trees are from a thousand to two 
thousand years old, the Mariposa Grove will not be 
duplicated from these seedlings for the benefit of 
the present generation. 


The “stolid Turk” seems to be bettering the 
instruction in parliamentary law which belligerent 
members of the British Parliament, the Austrian 
Reichsrat, and the American Congress have occa- 
sionally offered him. Instead of using inkstands 
and paperweights as arguments of last resort, two 
Turkish Deputies, according to newspaper reports, 
during a recent debate advanced on each other 
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with drawn revolvers and would have fired had not 
peacemakers intervened. 


The State Commission on New York Harbor has 
recommended the building of eight new piers 
between Forty-second and Fifty-ninth Streets in 
New York City, these piers to be 1,000 feet in 
length, for the accommodation of the huge express 
steamers of the future. 


A great bridge over San Francisco Bay is pro- 
jected. It will be four miles in length, will be sup- 
ported by ten steel cables twenty inches in diam- 
eter, and the floor will be 150 feet above water. It 
is estimated that the bridge will cost $20,000,000, 
and the necessary financial backing is said to have 
been secured. 

The natives of India who gain their subsistence 
by fanning the flies away from the mighty ones are 
likely to lose their jobs. The “ punkah ” is steadily 
being replaced by electric fans. Within a year one 
electrical supply house in Madras has installed 
more than a thousand electric fans in the palaces 
and mansions of princes and other wealthy persons 
in India. 


A motor boat, the Detroit, has succeeded in 
crossing the Atlantic. The voyage occupied 
twenty-four and a half days, mostly in stormy 
weather. The best day’s run was 170 miles. The 
Detroit’s captain thinks that motor boat racing 
across the Atlantic will now become popular. . His 
experience, however, was hardly encouraging. 

The ancient city of the Caliphs, Bagdad, is to 
become a railway terminus. The “ Railway Age 
Gazette” states that work was recently begun on 
the construction of a railway to connect Bagdad 
with Aleppo, that 40,000 men are employed, and that 
the road will require seven years for completion. 

A former Mayor of Salem, Massachusetts, Arthur 
Iloward by name, described as a militant reformer 
and fiction writer, seems to be qualified to write 
works of philosophy, for only a genuine philosopher 
could say, as Mr. Howard is reported as saying of a 
recent little experience, “I never spent such a rest- 
ful few days in my life as those I lately spent in 
jail. I had wholesome food, regularly, plenty of 
sleep and plenty of exercise. When I got out I felt 
like anew man.” But even a philosopher puts the 
emphasis on the getting out. 


Now that Lhasa has succumbed to the advance of 
the globe-trotter, what is the most inaccessible place 
in the world outside the polar regions? The Lon- 
don * Post” answers, The Oasis of Kufra, in the 
Sahara Desert, the home of the Senussi. How 
about the sanctum sanctorum of the London 
“ Times,” or the bedchamber of the Czar of Russia 
or some of those fortified gamblers’ dens that arc 
periodically besieged in New York City? 

Field-Marshal von Moltke, like General Grant, 
was a man of few words. An exchange says that a 
bet was once made that in proposing a toast to the 
Kaiser he would not use more than eight or nine 
words. On this occasion, however, it so happened 
that for once he prefixed his usual phrase with the 
words “eine /lerren” (“Gentlemen”). The dis 
consolate loser of the bet sorrowfully remarked: 
* He’s aging, is Moltke. He’s getting garrulous.” 
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